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THIS IS KENTUCKY 


home of the finest horses and the finest Bourbons.... 
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KENTUCKY TACK ROOM PAINTED BY JOHN CLYMER FOR THE EARLY TIMES COLLECTION 


THIS IS KENTUCKYS 
FAVORITE BOURBON 


because it's 


every Ounce a man’s whisky 





Kentuckys Favorite Straight Bourbon 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 







Kentucky thoroughbred horses are 
hailed the world over. And no less 
celebrated are the famous Bourbons 
from the Bluegrass State. 

So it’s really a distinction that 
Kentuckians who have the best 
to choose from, have made Early 
Times their own favorite straight 
Bourbon. 

That's because Early Times is 
hearty but never heavy—all whisky, 
fine whisky, every ounce a mans 
whisky! Ask for Early Times next 
time you buy whisky and Ken- 
tucky’s favorite will become your 
favorite, too. 

x x x 
If you would like a color reproduction 
16”x12”, suitable for framing, send 50c 
to Early Times, Box 1080, Dept. USA], 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD ¢ 86 PROOF 














LD-STYLE rolling mills were no picnic—hot 
O sheets of steel everywhere, open furnace 
doors belching more heat, and men had to 
handle dangerous red hot sheets with hand 
tongs between furnace floor and rolls. 


Those men early in the century could produce 
enough to earn $4 for a 12-hour day. 


Then the continuous rolling mill was devel- 
oped. It can be run by the same men, but safely, 
and just by pushing buttons. 


But a continuous strip mill cost more than 
$5,000,000. Steel companies took their saved-up 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER 


Profits cured 12-hour *4: days 
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profits and mortgaged their future profits, and 
bought the new mills. 


Now a man in 8 hours (not 12) can produce 
so much steel he earns $15 or more (not $4) and 
steel is so much better that it has made hundreds 
of new products possible such as the modern 
refrigerator, the safer steel automobile body, 
and many more. 


More jobs, better paid, safer, shorter hours— 
all because companies were able to make money 
and invest it in machinery with the hope of 
greater profits . . . Is that bad? Not unless you 
want to go back to $4 for 12-hour days. 





LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 



















































































State of the Union. As President Tru- 
man stood before Congress last week 
making his traditional report on the 
state of the union— 


Listener. Senator Robert A. Taft 
yawned. 

The Ohio Republican who wants to 
succeed Harry Truman in the White 
House was applauded by fellow Repub- 
licans when he took his seat to hear the 
President While Harry Truman 
spoke, Robert Taft fidgeted restlessly . . . 
He polished his glasses . . . toyed with a 
pencil . . . scribbled occasional notes to 
himself . . . fished papers from one pock- 
et and transferred them to another. 

Early in the speech Mr. Taft discreet- 
ly concealed a yawn behind his hand .. . 
But by the time the President was near- 
ing the end of his address, the Senator 
from Ohio was yawning openly. 


Visitor. Winston Churchill—on hand at 
the express invitation of the President— 
arrived at the Capitol early . . . As he 
appeared at the gallery door above the 
assembled Congressmen Mr. Churchill 
was welcomed by warm applause as the 
first British Prime Minister ever to sit in 
the audience at a session of the U.S. 
Congress. 

Carefully Mr. Churchill picked his 
way down the gallery steps, and bowed 
deeply . . . Then he took a seat beside 
Mrs. Bess Truman . . . When the Presi- 
dent started to speak, Winston Churchill 
poked his heavy-rimmed eyeglasses down 
on the bridge of his nose and followed 
Mr. Truman’s words on a printed text of 
the speech .. . He looked up only once 
or twice, to exchange a few words with 
his Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden. 

After the President finished his re- 
port, Mr. Churchill pocketed the copy of 
the speech and left For reporters 
waiting to question him, he had no com- 
ment... But, in the corridor outside 
the House chamber, he paused to shake 





the hand of an unidentified woman and 
remark, “A masterly statement.” 


Orator. Harry Truman—making his 
seventh formal report on the state of the 
union—spoke more slowly and deliber- 
ately than he had on many past occasions. 

He read his speech carefully .°. . Gone 
was the old tendency to send one word 
racing after another and to tumble sen- 
tences together without pause . . . Gone, 
too, was the tendency of other years to 
toss spontaneous interpolations into the 
text of a carefully prepared address in 
wholesale lots . . . Only twice did Mr. 
Truman make significant digressions 
from his text. 

For most of his listeners, the speech— 
both in content and delivery—seemed to 
be something considerably less than ex- 
citing . . . As the President finished talk- 
ing and walked from the Chamber, one 
Senator remarked: 

“He reads aloud a lot better than he 
used to.” 


Audience. Congressional reaction is 
not widely accepted as an accurate 
measure of a speech by the President—es- 
pecially in election years .. . If it were, 
Harry Truman’s 1952 report on the state 
of the union would go down as a flop of 
magnificent proportions. 

The congressional audience was som- 
ber, sometimes sullen . . . Mr. Truman 
was 15 minutes along with his speech be- 
fore he was stopped by applause—scat- 
tered, from the Democrats . . . From then 
on there were a dozen indifferent bursts 
of hand clapping . . . Only twice did the 
Republicans join in. 

When the President mentioned Church- 
ill, applause came from both parties. 

And when he said tax laws must be 
“administered fairly, without fear or 
favor of any kind for anybody” every- 
body clapped—even the people in the 
public galleries, and that’s strictly against 
the rules. 
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Where Did the Money 
Come From? 


The money came almost en- 
tirely from people willing to 
invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 


‘4000,000 
Added Every Day to 
Serve the Nation 


The Bell System has 
investment of 
the last six yea 
phone service. 








made an average additional 
$4,000,000 every working day in 
rs to expand and improve tele- 













why Did They Invest 
Their Money ? 


They put their money to the 
service of the public only be- 
cause they felt the public would 
allow them a fair return on it. | 

































How Can Continuing 
Demands Be Met? 


\ With a fair profit the telephone 
company can hold and attract 
people's savings for invest- 
ment in the business. 
















Why production of 1/0-F FIBER-GLASS 


is such welcome news to American industry 


Executives and key men of 
many industries have expressed 
keen interest in the production 


of L-O-F Fiber-Glass 


HERE ARE several sound reasons 

why L:O-F Fiber:Glass is good 
news to industry. 
First: L:O-F’s great resources and 
over 50 years of experience in pro- 
ducing quality automotive glass, 
plate glass, Thermopane’*, plastics 
and other products assure you 
Fiber-Glass of highest quality. 
SECOND: L:O-F Fiber:Glass is being 
made in many important forms, 
high-demand products of special in- 
terest to manufacturers of aircraft, 
automobiles and trucks, textiles, 
reinforced plastics and paper and 
electrical insulation. 


THIRD: Fine, new plant facilities 


Lo, 











This excellent L-O-F Fiber-Glass prod- 
uct, available now in quantity, is 
called ‘“‘B’’ Super:Fine. Its light weight 
and superb sound- and thermal-insu- 
lating qualities are welcome to industry. 





have been set up by Libbey-Owens: 
Ford to provide extensive produc- 
tion capacity and make L:O'F a 
highly dependable source of supply. 


If you have already discovered 
the benefits of glass in fiber form, 
investigate L-O-F now as an im- 
portant new supplier. 


Or, if you are now using other 
types of material for thermal or 
acoustical insulation, reinforcing 
for plastics or paper, or electrical 
insulation, L-O-F Fiber-Glass can 
offer a combination of advantages 
unmatched by other such materials. 


For technical data, or consultation 
on L:O:F Fiber-Glass applications 
in your business, call your local 
L:O-F office (branches in 24 major 
cities). Or write, wire or phone 
Libbey-Owens:Ford, Dept. F-G 112, 


Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
*® 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


FIBER*GLASS DIVISION 





FIBER:GLASS 














Continuous-fiber textile yam : 
is fantastically strong. Won't 
shrink or stretch, rot or mildew. 
And it has excellent electrical 
insulating properties. 


Roving, chopped strand_and 
textile yarns of L:O-F Fiber 
Glass. For reinforcing plastics, 
paper, paper tape, etc. 
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Super-Fine “AA” sound and 
thermal insulation, primarily 
for aircraft. Incredibly_tiny 
(.00004” diameter) fibers. Made 
to highest L-O-F standards. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Eisenhower chance of getting Republican nomination is about 50-50. 

"Ike," if nominated, will be the next President. 

Taft, ahead now, will not easily be stopped. Taft weakness, however, is 
a feeling that he might not win if nominated. Eisenhower strength is a con- 
viction that he would win. It's strictly Taft vs. "Ike." 

The 1952 election campaign may really be fought before convention. 

















The Taft-Eisenhower differences are many and deep-seated. 

"Ike" inclines to be emotional about Europe. Taft does not. "Ike's" ties 
with Britain and France are strong. Taft is not so impressed. 

Eisenhower is a product of big government. Taft opposes it. 

Taft favors cutting U.S. -plans and commitments to fit the ability of the 
country to pay for what it undertakes. "Ike" isn't so clear on that. 

Taft, probably, would accept substantial deflation before wheeling the 
machinery of Government into line to check it. Eisenhower almost surely would 
be more quick to react as President to a downturn in business. 

Both Taft and "Ike" would go slow on more social insurance. 











"Ike" tends to be thin-skinned, sensitive. Taft knows how to take the 
abuse that goes with politics. Eisenhower isn't hardened yet. 

Taft would tend to be a "strong" President. He has strong opinions. 
"Ike" would accept more advice, work more through consultation. 

Taft and Eisenhower both, however, find decision making easy. 

"Ike" is more the planner type, seeking agreement on goals, fitting all 





_ policy in the framework of the goal. That's the military method. Taft knows 


“more definitely what he wants, with more ready answers of his own. 

Taft is blunt; "Ike" a diplomat. Taft tends to dominate; Eisenhower to 
conciliate. Taft is more of a "mind"; Eisenhower a personality. Taft is not an 
inspirational speaker or leader; Eisenhower is both. 

Choice is between two sharply different types of men and of viewpoints. 


Mr. Truman, on his part, is checking out Jan. 20, 1953. 

The Truman decision is made. The President is "fed up," tired of the 
bickering, the frustration, the criticisms that go with the job. 

Mr. Truman, deep down, still has a feeling that Eisenhower might agree to 











a draft by the Democrats if Taft is the Republican nominee. If it is to be 
"Ike" for the Republicans, the Democrats will prepare for lean times. 





War, maybe, will be a problem for whoever becomes President. 


(over) 




















NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


A truce, then peace, seems about as remote as ever in Korea. 

Truce talks, deadlocked, are accompanied by a build-up by each side. 

Nobody, no candidate, is offering any plan either to win that war or to 
lose it and pull out. All candidates, apparently, want to settle it with some 
kind of deal. Trouble is that Communists keep raising the price. 








Hope of politicians seems to be that voters will forget the war. 

Casualties then might be held to around 300 a week. Youths in Korea, about 
500,000 of them, might be segregated some way, left to do a job. 

Prosperity at home, good times, high living, could more than offset the 
effect of war on the votes of men in service and their families. Big idea is to 





make sure that no important voting group at home is inconvenienced. 
War, however, is a political annoyance. It bothers politicians. 


Arms enough to smash the Communists still are slow to come. 





Arms output is 9 to 12 months behind schedule set only 19 months ago. New 





tanks are held up by turret defects. Jet planes are hitting bottlenecks. 





Air Force is paying now for mistakes made in 1949. Jet research was 
Stopped almost cold. Air Force. went all-out for giant B-36 bombers powered by 
piston engines. Impounding by Mr. Truman of 600 millions in funds for new 
aircraft set the airplane industry so far back that it still is recovering. 





Price policy, after Korea, slowed machine-tool output. 
Result of it all is slow motion in production of finished weapons. 





Output of arms, slow now, is not to be cut more. Talk about arms cuts is 





talk about cuts in new money to be asked of the Congress. 
Money for defense, still unspent, is immense. It will not be cut. 





New money--at least 50 billions--actually is to be voted. 


The arms picture, in money terms, is this: 

Money already voted: 130 billions. Money spent: 38.5 billions. 

Arms money unspent: 91.5 billions. Money to be asked: 50 billions. 

In_ sight: 141.5 billions still to be spent for defense. 

Big question is how fast to spend that money. Spend it fast, and cuts 
might be substantial in some civilian goods made of metal. Spread it out, and 
cuts can be avoided or held down. Pressure is to spend it more slowly. 

Arms program, instead of topping in first half, 1953, and then turning 
down, is likely to be spread over all of 1953 into 1954, as things are going. 

















Auto-industry cuts, as a result, are likely to be tempered. Appliances 
may not be hard hit. Residential construction will be limited, but to a level 
that will not be oppressive. Squeeze is not to be very severe. 








Mr. Churchill, both in U.S. and Canada, is seeking financial help. 

Britain, its inheritance lost in two wars, is hard up, unable to earn its 
own way in the world. Churchill is in the role of the executive who is forced 
to visit friends, relatives and bankers to raise money needed to keep the com- 
pany operating and out of the hands of the creditors. 

Britain finds it a little harder to get help without giving security, or at 
least without making any commitments to the creditor. 





(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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_ Jet Engines are the key to the 1 
demands. Today, they are being turned out in vast quantities on 
production lines throug the country. To do this and preserve the 





critical tolerances necessary to super-efficient performance, parts must be 
produced in dust-free atmosphere under controlled conditions. American 
Air Filter equipment is found in hundreds of plants producing and 


assembling these parts. Clean Air is a must with Jet Engines. 


merican Air Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avé., Louisville, Ky. * In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Plants in Louisville, Ky. and Moline, Ii. 
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Whispers 





Byrd in an Eisenhower Cabinet? . . . Chinese Making 
Bigger Guns . . . Signs of a Democratic Free-for-All 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary and probably her next Prime 
Minister, kept remarking in Washing- 
ton about how “complex” problems 
had become since he last was in the 
Cabinet. Figures seemed to annoy 
him. American officials were left with 
the impression that Mr. Eden has a 
lot to learn. 


x°s ‘& 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, backed away from talks 
about the future of Japan while in 
Washington. The British are pushing 
the idea that the Japanese should do 
more business with Communist China 
so that they will offer less competi- 
tion to British industry in non-Com- 
munist parts of Asia. 


Peo 


President Truman is toying definitely 
with the idea of permitting a free-for- 
all among Democrats who would like 
to run for President, instead of dic- 
tating the party nomination from the 
White House. Mr. Truman himself is 
stepping out. 


ok 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
U.S., is not anxious to head the Dem- 
ocratic ticket this year if Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower is to be the Republican 
candidate. 


* & & 


Hints are being dropped from the 
Eisenhower camp that General Eisen- 
hower, if elected President, might 
want Senator Harry Byrd, of Virginia, 
or Senator Richard Russell, of Geor- 
gia, in his Cabinet as Secretary of 
Defense. “Ike” is inclined to be friend- 
ly with Southern Democrats. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman has not altogether given 
up hope that Eisenhower might be 
available for a draft to head the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, if passed over by the 
Republicans. Democrats think that 
General Eisenhower has not slammed 
the door completely shut. 


8 


Eisenhower is reported from Paris to 
have made at least five preliminary 
drafts of his statement that he would 
accept a Republican nomination if 
offered, and to have remarked orally 
to those who came to Paris for the 
conference: “As we used to say in 
Kansas—it’s about time we cleaned 
out the courthouse.” 


x ke * 


Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Min- 
nesota, was caught by surprise when 
the White House suggested to Minne- 
sota Democrats that they send a dele- 
gation to Convention pledged to the 
Senator rather than to Mr. Truman. 
Despite the President’s disclaimers, 
this move is important as a signal of 
presidential intentions. 


x * * 


At least three persons were offered the 
Attorney-Generalship, the job now 
held by J. Howard McGrath, before 
the President decided to make no 
change in that job. A fourth was con- 
sidered for the post. 
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John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, j 
to continue in his job, now that Pres. 
ident Truman has decided againy 
Cabinet changes in departments up. 
der attack. President Truman intend, 
to ride through the remaining month 
of his term with the official team in. 
tact, if he can keep it that way, 


x & * 


Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defensg, 
is reported by associates to have bee 
“dumfounded” by White House or 
ders directing big cuts in planne 
armament programs. Those program 
had been pruned deeply twice befor 
—by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Budget Bureau. But, after the Pres- 
dent acted, military services had to 
make a third, hurried series of 
changes in their spending plans. 


x *« 2 


Ordnance officers of this country are 
not too pleased by White House or- 
ders to hold up production of a new 
rifle for American armed forces while 
working with the British to incorpo- 
rate features of their new rifle in any 
U.S. model. Britain is convinced that 
her rifle is far better than the proposed 
new American weapon. 


x & * 


Inside view is that Communists will 
stall truce negotiations in Korea at 
least until they have built a large air 
force that can be based close to the 
front. That may take many months. 


xk * 


Weapons as large as bazookas and 
antitank guns now are being made in 
arsenals of Communist China. 


x kk *& 


Youths who return from combat in 
Korea, deeply affected by their expe- 
rience in war, continue to be shocked 
at what they find. At home, -they 
discover themselves to be among the 
nation’s “forgotten men”—the youths 
who are sent off to fight while people 
back home clamor for more and mort 
of the good things of life. 
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‘HOW TO KEEP COOL 


IN AN ACID BATH 


Aluminum items for a multitude of purposes are “anod- 
ied” as protection against abrasion and corrosion. 
Anodizing also permits the surface of the metal to be 
dyed various colors. The aircraft industry makes wide 
use of this in color-coding parts and fittings for fast, 
positive identification. But there’s a trick to the process! 


Acid must be cooled. Uniformity of color requires pre- 
cise control of the anodizing process. Sulphuric acid, 
in which the parts are immersed, must be kept at con- 
stant temperature, in spite of the heat induced by high- 
amperage electrical current. The problem has been 
solved, simply and economically, by a Frigidaire cooling 
system which holds the acid bath at exactly the right 
temperature for perfect anodizing. 


Whatever your own refrigeration or air conditioning 
problems may be—you can meet them quickly and in- 
expensively with Frigidaire equipment. You'll find over 
400 different products in this most complete, most de- 
pendable line in the industry. And your Frigidaire rep- 
resentative can easily help you take advantage of Frigid- 
aire’s experience in solving problems akin to yours. 


Call your Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor, or Factory 
Branch. Look for the name in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Or, write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), 
Ontario. And be sure to get Frigidaire’s free Refrigera- 
tion Security Analysis of your present refrigeration costs 
and future needs. 


Visit the Frigidaire Exhibit at 
the Plant Maintenance Show, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14-17 
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Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories ¢ Processing © Precision Assembly © Storage Plant 
Lunchrooms ¢ Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 








tefrigeration, too! Spun-glass cloth, impreg- 
nated with resin, is used for airplane wing 
coverings. And resin must be stored at a 
constant 40° to keep its fluid state. A Frigid- 
tire forced-air cooling unit, plus compres- 
sor, does the job! 


Speeds packaging operation. In hot wea- 
ther, waxed wrapping paper often sticks to 
wrapping machine rollers, making frequent 
shut-downs necessary. A soap manufacturer 
found the answer in a Frigidaire compressor 
and cooling unit which cool the paper before 
it enters the machine! 





Refrigerator full of potential pictures! 
A large user of photographic film and paper 
stores quantities of both in a 17-cubic-foot 
Frigidaire—where it keeps perfectly, far 
past the “expiration” date, thanks to ideal 
film storage temperature. Exposed film 
keeps ideally, too! 



















8,596 CUSTOMER ORDER RECORDS 
<< 


14,324 PLANT EQUIPMENT RECORDS 


ALL SET FOR SAFEKEEPING 


( HOW ABOUT THE ESSENTIAL RECORDS OF YOUR BUSINESS? ) 


Here are five kinds of business records—the contents 
of 15 file drawers—reduced, by Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing, to five rolls of film you could hold in one hand. 
Yet the records are complete, each document filed 
exactly as you want it. And any part of the story is 
available for reference at a moment's notice. 


Think what a system such as this can mean to you in 
terms of safety, convenience, and savings of time, 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 





¢ nigh Mo, 
Diente it! > 


FREE 


a valuable booklet 
of information— 
“Safe-guarding Vital 
Records.’ Write 
today for your copy. 















money and space! Thousands of documents can be 
recorded on one roll of microfilm in as little as half an 
hour. And the cost of this security is low. 


You can find out all about it by picking up your tele- 
phone and calling your Burroughs representative. He 
knows business needs and can give you the facts about 
the finest microfilming equipment available. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Modern microfilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell, and sold by 
Burroughs, is the finest obtainable. 
It reflects Bell & Howell's acknowl- 
edged leadership in the field of 
precision instruments for fine 
photography. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower as a party 
nominee and as a President would be 
something new on the American scene 
-unlike any public figure in recent times. 
“Ike” would bring some of the per- 
sonal charm of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
back into the White House. He would 
entrap visitors with his infectious grin, 
hold them with his words. Intimates of 
‘ke” say that he would sway people, 
iraw them to him, either as individuals 
wr as a part of an audience. They say 
that he takes naturally to leadership and 
inows how to inspire confidence. 

As a candidate, the General would 
bring to radio and television a resonant 
wice and pleasing manner well suited 
t) the air waves. And his friends say 
that he would take into the White 
House a dignity, mixed with the shirt- 
seeved manners of the Middle West, 
wawed by anyone, yet not designed 
t) awe any visitor. 

Yet those who know the General best 
aplain that he is sensitive to criticism. 
He does not have the thick iskin of a 
plitician who has come up through 
the ranks and knocked about in cam- 
paigns. When the newspapers began to 
hang away at him in the White House, 
“lke” might find the bombardment hard 
to take. 

But the General would stand _ his 
gound, his friends say. He is pictured 
aman who likes to come to grips with 
his problems, a planner who likes to 
choose his own ground and muster his 
resources for the battle. 

Eisenhower’s long background is that 
oa military diplomat and planner rath- 
ethan that of a field commander. He 
mde his name through an ability to get 
tighly jealous and strongly hostile per- 
wnalities to work together under his 
ladership. Those talents would stand 
lim in good stead as a political cam- 
piigner and President. 

Nor will “Ike” shy from responsibility. 
The invasion of Europe showed that he 









‘not afraid to take big chances to gain 
gends. Now he is engaged in rebuild- 
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He Offers Some Change in Policies, 


WHAT ‘IKE’ 
WOULD BE LIKE 


Much in Methods 





If Eisenhower wins Tru- 
man’s job— 

Labor, welfare planners 
will notice a difference. The 
General has his own ideas 
about the ‘Fair Deal.’ They 
aren’t Truman's. 

_ World policy will change 
little. While he favors a ‘‘de- 
fend Europe” policy, he 
advocates strong defenses 
everywhere. 

Big change will be in 
methods. “‘Ike”’ is a long- 
range planner, schooled to 
ward off troubles. 











ing defense of an almost defenseless Eu- 
rope. He is dedicated to bringing a new 
sense of unity to that strife-torn conti- 
nent. Big concepts would not awe him 
in the White House. 

The General might bring into the 
White House a weakness that is quite 
common among men who have a flair 
for leadership and for doing big things. 
He is reported not to have been a 
world-beater as a college president. The 
details of administration did not inter- 
est him. And his administration when he 
was postwar Chief of Staff for the Army 
is described as loosely run. 

Yet there was no more successful job 
of planning, administration and execu- 
tion in military history than the invasion 
of Europe. And it was mixed with diplo- 
matic problems such as few Americans 
have ever tackled. 

General Eisenhower led the armies of 
12 different nations. And every step of 
his work from the landing in North Africa 
to the end of the war was a tricky job 
in diplomacy, of cutting through na- 


tional jealousies and getting men of 
varying temperaments to work together. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Gen- 
eral managed to mesh the various forces 
into a smooth machine. On invasion day, 
he seemed to have nothing left to do but 
show visitors around and listen to the 
progress reports. All of his own work had 
gone into the planning and had been 
finished weeks before. 

As a nominee, General Eisenhower 
would conduct a high-level campaign for 
the Presidency. There would be no 
slap-dash barnstorming. The plans would 
be well worked out in advance. There 
would be trips and speeches in key 
spots about the country. And the impres- 
sion is that “Ike” would make clear his 
views on all important issues. 

There would be a wide use of televi- 
sion and radio. The Eisenhower televi- 
sion personality is good. His voice car- 
ries a ring of sincerity and authority over 
the microphone. His Kansas background, 
his modest early beginnings would be 
portrayed by party orators. And_ his 
Southern birth—in Denison, Texas— 
would be used as a springboard for an 
appeal to Southern voters. The General’s 
popularity rating is high in the South. 

However, with Eisenhower as a can- 
didate, the 1952 campaign might pro- 
duce few fireworks. Democrats are not 
likely to put up a very bitter battle 
against a man who served with distinc- 
tion under two Democratic Presidents. 
He could have had a Democratic nomi- 
nation and an almost assured election if 
he wanted it. As a Republican, he would 
take some of the edge off any Democratic 
attacks. 

It is the battle between now and July 
7 that will be most intense as it affects 
General Eisenhower. He, himself, will 
remain almost aloof from that brass- 
knuckled fray. If he loses it, friends say 
he will not be broken-hearted. He has 
been drawn into it more by persuasion 
and a sense of duty than from any over- 
whelming ambition. At 62, he would not 
mind. a period of relief from major re- 
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sponsibility. The sale of his book has 
made him a man of independent means, 
and a five-star general draws $18,761 in 
pay and allowances for life. 

As President, if nominated and 
elected, Eisenhower would differ more 
sharply from Harry S. Truman in meth- 
ods than in policies, particularly in the 
foreign field. 

The Eisenhower record discloses a 
remarkable ability to aim at large goals 
and then to plan carefully to reach those 
goals. He inspires confidence among 
those who work with him and_ backs 
them up firmly once policies have been 
fixed. “Ike’s” whole career, in fact, has 
revolved around the ability to look ahead 
and plan. This knack would be applied 
from the White House, if he is elected. 

President Truman has tended to op- 
erate on a day-to-day basis, making up 
policies as he goes along, trying to meet 
emergencies as they arise. Thus, the 
outbreak of war in Korea and the dis- 
closure of dishonesty in Government ap- 
pear to have come as surprises. The Tru- 
man Administration gives a broad im- 
pression of improvising policies to meet 
events, instead of laying down policies 
that may control events. 

As a military man, it has been Ejisen- 
hower's job to prepare for trouble before 
it comes. The General is pictured as 
adept at sizing up the opposition and 
timing his own moves to get the best ad- 
vantage. As President he would be ex- 
pected to blueprint the prospects in 
each field, from budget making and 
taxes to diplomacy and economics, and 
lay his plans accordingly. His policies 
would be more likely to be colored by 
offense than defense. 

This does not mean, however, that 
“Ike” would be thrown off base by un- 
expected developments. His whole train- 
ing as a military commander is to ex- 
pect the unexpected and act quickly. 
That training would be applied to the 
Presidency, if Eisenhower obtains it. 

To go into more detail on probable 
Eisenhower policies: 

Loyalty and devotion to duty are 
prime requirements in the military serv- 
ice. A life spent in such service suggests 
that Eisenhower in the White House 
would insist on high standards, would 
not permit moral laxity in his underlings. 

As an agent of the present foreign pol- 
icy, “Ike” would be expected to accept 
most of the elements of that policy. Thus, 
military aid would be expected to con- 
tinue, along with co-operation with Great 
Britain and United Nations. 

The importance of Europe might con- 
tinue to be emphasized. But there are 
suggestions that he might give more aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek in China. 

“Ike” is not opposed to use of Goy- 


ernment powers to deal with economic 
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THE CIVILIAN ‘IKE’ LOOKS LIKE THIS... 





IN HIS HANDS—A WILLINGNESS 


A RESONANT VOICE A WAY WITH WORDS 
As a party nominee and as a President . . . 
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. . » IN POSES TYPICAL OF ANY PRESIDENT 





CHANCES TO GAIN BIG ENDS 


~Photos: UP-Acme, Harris & Ewing 


A GOOD TV APPEARANCE A NATURAL PERSON 
. . something new in recent political history 
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problems when necessary. It is doubtful 
that he would accept big unemployment 
or drastic deflation without deploying 
Government resources against the trend. 

The General is for a strong United 
States. Although Army minded, he 
learned in the European invasion the 
broad uses of the Navy and the Air 
Force. He would be expected to give 
sympathetic consideration to their needs. 

Social security would be emphasized 
less under Eisenhower. He thinks that 
risk is necessary, that the urge to be free 
and to strive rises above the wish for 
mere security. Compulsory health insur- 
ance would not be likely to find a place. 
There would be fewer White House 
plans for other forms of social insurance. 

Big Government, itself, would not 
awe the General, however. He has led 
one of the biggest Government enter- 
prises of all times in preparing for and 
fighting World War II in Europe. 

Labor leaders would lose a great deal 
of the kind of power they have had in 
Democratic Administrations. “Ike” is not 
close to labor but believes in a balanced 
co-operation between labor and indus- 
try. Labor leaders, when recently polled, 
liked Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia much better than “Ike.” 

On farm policy, his friends would ex- 
pect him to stand by the present pro- 
gram. He grew up in a farm State and 
is sympathetic to the farmer. Moreover, 
the present laws have the support of 
both parties in Congress. 

High taxes are to be expected under 
any President, but General Eisenhower 
has expressed sympathy for the taxpayer. 
He would look for a reduction if he 
could find one after balancing the budg- 
et. But there is little likelihood that these 
things could be done without a drastic 
cut in military spending—and that is 
not in sight. 

In office, Eisenhower would try to 
work with Congress. His friends would 
expect him, if nominated, to have an ex- 
perienced Republican member of Con- 
gress as No. 2 man on the ticket to at- 
tend Cabinet meetings and give advice. 
The General regards good relations with 
Congress as a prime target. And he is 
willing to compromise on details to at- 
tain an over-all objective. 

Here, much would depend upon Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and the 
wing of the party that now is fighting 
the nomination of Eisenhower. That wing 
of the Republicans would control Con- 
gress and could be the biggest problem 
for “Ike.” Many think he would get good 
co-operation from the Democrats. 

As a matter of fact, there still are 
some Democrats who hope that General 
Eisenhower would take a nomination 
from their own party if he should fail 
to get one from the Republicans. 
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IF THE U.S. WERE FRANCE— 


Communists Would Have Foot in Every Dog 


Can the Communists capture 
France? It's a question worrying 
defense planners as governments 
keep toppling in Paris. 

Communists, out of the Cabi- 
net, are into everything else from 
the schools to atomic research. 
They control the key unions. 

Here is the story of what a 
signal from Stalin can do in 
France, hub of Europe's defenses 


against Russia. —— 
Imagine what the U.S. would be 

like: 

e If six out of 10 workers followed 
Communist unions in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines, the Detroit auto 
plants, the California aircraft fac- 
tories and almost every major 
power plant and railroad in the 
country. 

If the atomic laboratory at Oak 

Ridge had a Communist as deputy 

director. 

If one out of every four Americans 

voted a straight Communist ticket 

and 500 towns and cities had Com- 
munist mayors. 

If the head of one of the White 

House agencies took prominent 

part in a Communist campaign to 

increase machinery shipments to 

Russia. 

These are among the everyday facts 
of life in France. After 3% years and 
2.5 billion dollars of U.S. aid, France 
still is struggling with Communism. 
Moscow's adherents are weaker than 
they once were, but they’re a long way 
from being beaten. The French Gov- 
ernment, meanwhile, drifts along from 
one weak, patchwork Cabinet to another. 
Communism’s opponents are so divided 
among themselves they can’t give the 
country a strong, decisive Administration. 

Communist strength in France con- 
cerns the U.S. now more than ever be- 
cause France is the key to Western de- 
fense. Every third soldier Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower has at his command to 
defend Europe is a Frenchman. If war 
comes, the six U.S. divisions in Germany 
will have to depend on communication 
lines through France for all their combat 
supplies. 
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In these circumstances, Allied plan- 
ners are studying the strength, disposi- 
tion and capabilities of France’s Com- 
munists with the same intensity they de- 
vote to Russia’s armies. What they find 
is this: 

Communists in France are every- 
where. There are Communists in virtual- 
lv every critical factory, power plant, 
telephone exchange, railway, mine, port 
and airfield. Communists are strong in 
rural areas and small towns, as well as 
in big cities. 

Pro-Communists number more than 
10 per cent of the population in 88 of 
France’s 90 departments (governmental 
regions). Not only workers, but  peas- 
ants, small tradesmen, professional men 
and intellectuals carry Communist cards. 
The Communists lost 550,000 votes in 
last summer's election, but more than 
5 million Frenchmen cast Communist 
ballots. No other single party got as 
many votes. 

The heart of Communist strength lies 
in the trade unions. In plant elections, 
industry by industry, Communist unions 
invariably emerge with 60 to 70 per 
cent of the workers’ votes. 

The Communists are best organized 
in the most critical industries—coal min- 
ing, public utilities, aircraft and auto 
production, as well as metalworking. 


They have lost some ground in rail 
and communications and among d 
and seamen. But, even here, the 
still has more followers than all the 
Communist unions combined, 
among office workers, civil servants, 
bacco workers and coiffeurs are 
munist unionists in the minority, 7 

Communist Party membership, its 
is relatively small, 600,000 
pared with 950,000 in 1946. The “half 
core,” ready to fight for Moscow, is eo 
mated at 100,000. But, concealed 4 
they are among 5 million Comal 
sympathizers, hard-core Communists a 
difficult to identify and root out. 

Ousting Communists from key jols 
has baflled France’s Government fy 
years. It takes only three or four dete: 
mined men to sabotage a power plait 
But which are those four? To get an ide; 
of what France is up against: 

Six thermal-electric plants, _ringin 
Paris, provide half the power for th 


Of 37,000 workers there, 23,000 vote fom 
Communist unions. The only way to b 
ousted would be to close down th 
plants. 

Every Government agency has it 
Communist cell. There are Communists 
in the Army, in the police, the schools 
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FRENCH UNION OFFICIALS CHECKING A PROSPECTIVE MEMBER 
... hard-core Communists are difficult to identify 
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FRENCH . . . AUTO WORKERS. . . RAILROAD WORKERS . . . COAL MINERS .. . KEY TARGETS FOR COMMUNISTS 
. . . the heart of the party's strength lies in the unions 


plant 
: ideagmess, radio and movies. At France’s 
tomic Energy Commission, Chairman 
ingingfrederic Joliot-Curie and other Com- 
yr thegmunist board members have been ousted, 
| areagbut many Communist scientists are still 
ote fomet work. 
to bh Three Communists sit on the 18-man 
wergboard of directors of the Government- 
n thgpyned company that controls almost all 
le country’s industrial and household 
as itq@gs. There is a Communist on the boara 
iunistqpi the company that runs nine tenths of 
shools, fle power plants. 
Communists and fellow travelers have 
hen cleaned out of top administrative 
ysts in various Government enterprises 
ch as coal mining, the railways, tele- 
mmunications, the aircraft industry, 
¢ Renault Auto works, Radio France 
i Air France. But they still are numer- 
bs in important secondary jobs. The 
ame is true in Government agencies. 
In the police, Communists have been 
moved from all posts of authority. 
mong ordinary policemen, Communist 
ympathizers are estimated at fewer than 
percent. They are even fewer among 
he 52,000 uniformed security police 
id are relied upon to deal with Com- 
munist disturbances. 
The police have shown their loyalty 
toughness in numerous strikes, riots 
idemonstrations since 1947. For ex- 
mple, when General Eisenhower ar- 
Min Paris a year ago the Commu- 
% called for a gigantic protest. Six 
wusand police were on hand. Without 
tious casualty they arrested 3,267 
mispe tive demonstrators. Not a Com- 
uunist reached Eisenhower's headquar- 
rs, 
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In the Army, it is estimated that 2 
per cent of the junior officers and 5 per 
cent of the noncommissioned officers are 
Communist sympathizers. Communists 
have been completely eliminated from 
officer ranks above that of major. Young- 
er officers with Communist sympathies 
have been transferred to nonsensitive 
jobs and are kept under informal sur- 
veillance. 

French military leaders are confident 
that loyal officers and men can deal eas- 
ily with any Communist difficulties that 


—Black Star 
COMMUNIST ‘BIG BUSINESS‘ 
... including comic strips 


might arise. Americans who know the 
French Army tend to agree. 

In the schools, Communists are 
strongest among elementary teachers. 
Twenty per cent, it is estimated, are pro- 
Communist and many spread the party 
line among their pupils. For example, 
Communist teachers recently distributed 
to their classes a fake “insert” for an 
advanced elementary-school — textbook 
which contained, in a discussion of the 
reconstruction of France, such remarks 
as this: 

“The Anglo-Saxon bankers are trying 
to rebuild Germany before France. 
Question: Why do the U.S. and Britain 
want to force France to lower its cus- 
toms barriers? Answer: The U.S. and 
Britain are trying to turn France into a 
dumping ground for their industry and 
agriculture ... A great economic crisis 
menaces the U.S... .” 

In secondary schools, an estimated 
one out of seven teachers is pro-Com- 
munist. The percentage of Communist 
sympathizers is much lower in the uni- 
versities. But France’s Communist pro- 
fessors are among the party’s most effec- 
tive workers. At France’s highest school 
of political science, where men are 
trained for top civil-service careers, a 
Communist teaches the course on Soviet 
government. Economics is taught by an- 
other Communist. 

Publishing is a big business for the 
French Communists. The Communist 
Party publishes 17 daily newspapers, 83 
weeklies and 18 monthly or quarterly 
magazines. 

Communist periodicals are published 
for every kind of audience. There is a 
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newspaper for youth, an_ illustrated 
movie magazine, a women’s weekly. 
Other publications are devoted to sports, 
radio, veterans affairs, literature. Spe- 
cial children’s magazines, replete with 
comic strips, are published for young 
boys and girls. 

Some anti-Communists in France are 
less perturbed by open Communist 
propaganda than they are by the pene- 
tration of Communist views into non- 
Communist publications. A number of 
editors, reporters and movie critics on 
conservative newspapers have heavy 
dossiers in the files of the French secret 
police showing Communist sympathies. 

A correspondent sent to Korea by a 
leading Paris conservative daily, Le 
Monde, was expelled by the U.S. Army 
as a security risk. Last month the neu- 


FRANCE’S UNIFORMED SECURITY POLICE 


More important than Communist 
propaganda over Radio France is the 
fact that two thirds of the radio techni- 
cians support a Communist-controlled 
union. If Communists, in,an emergency, 
should try to seize the country’s trans- 
mitters, they might find allies in key 
posts. 

Communist funds are available to 
the French party in substantial amounts. 
It is estimated that the party spends up- 
ward of 4 million dollars a year on 
printed propaganda alone. A staff of 
11,000 paid organizers and officials is 
maintained. 

Dues paid by party members are small. 
But large sums are raised from Com- 
munist members of Parliament. The 101 
Communist legislators turn over their 
$5,200 yearly salaries to the party. The 
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. .. their loyalty and toughness have been proved in numerous strikes and riots 


tralist journal Esprit published a 19-page 
article on American “atrocities” in Korea. 
The article couldn't have been more in 
tune with the Communist line if it had 
been written in Moscow. 

The movie industry in France, though 
Government subsidized, is dominated 
by pro-Communist producers, writers 
and technicians. Government censorship 
prevents use of the film for overt Com- 
munist propaganda. Soviet movies are 
admitted to France at the rate of 80 a 
vear. American films are admitted at a 
rate of 180 a year. But most of the Amer- 
ican movies are entertainment films. Few 
of the Soviet productions lack Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Radio broadcasting, a nationalized 
industry, was thoroughly infiltrated by 
Communists after the war. Most Com- 
munist broadcasters, however, now have 
been taken off the air. 
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party then hands them roughly $1,000 
a year, the pay of a skilled worker. 
A similar system applies to the men 
placed by the party in higher-paying 
jobs in Government and nationalized in- 
dustries. 

Communist deputies save the party a 
good deal of money through use of their 
franking privilege. Much of the party’s 
propaganda is mailed out postage free 
from the Chamber of Deputies. 

Another source of financial aid is con- 
tributions from wealthy fellow travelers. 
Non-Communist businessmen fatten the 
Party’s funds too. They make contribu- 
tions to party funds to buy immunity 
from strikes or “reinsurance” against a 
Communist seizure of power. 

Such ‘deficits as remain in Communist 
financing are met by Moscow. One 
channel for Moscow aid is a French 
bank that is owned by two Soviet banks. 


Of three directors, one is a Russian 
the second a naturalized Frenchman of 
Russian birth, the third a French Con 
munist. 

The underground of the Communis 
Party is ready for action if war break 
out or the party is outlawed in peag 
time. The Communist underground he 
two branches, entirely separate. 

One branch, known as the Illegal 4, 
paratus, is a skeleton organization ¢ 
cell leaders, designed to keep the cop 
of the party intact after it is outlawed, ) 
is believed to number 35,000 to 40,0, 
men, roughly one for each of the part 
cells, which now average 10 to 30 mep. 
bers each. 

The second underground outfit js, jy 
effect, military. This group is sometins 
known as the SO (Special Organization) 
It is charged with sabotage, espionag 
and other special missions ranging froy 
assassination to armed partisan actiyiy 
in time of war. 

Except in the highest echelons of th 
party, SO personnel maintain no con 
tacts with other Communists, Thei 
party membership is secret and. the 
take part in no normal Communist a 
tivities. French police estimate the six 
of the SO at 3,000 to 10,000 men. Othe 
estimates run as high as 25,000, 

Allied and French officials — belie 
it is the SO and, to a_ lesser extent 
the Communist Illegal Apparatus. tha 
constitute the main threat in an emer 
gency. They do not fear the 5 millor 
Communist voters, the 2 million Com 
munist-dominated unionists, or evel 
the 600,000 Communist Party men 
bers. 

The Communist threat to France can 
not be measured in precise terms. Allie 
experts disagree on the amount of tru 
ble Communists could make in a crisis 
But, unless France is on the verge of col 
lapse anyway under military attack, Al 
lied experts agree that four things ar 
beyond capabilities of the present Com 
munist organization: seizure of powel 
major armed uprisings leading to cv 
war, a general strike that would paralyz 
the country, major mutinies in the arme¢ 
forces. 

If peace continues, the party will re 
main a dagger pointed at the back ¢ 
French democracy. Another depressio 
might put the Communists in power. 

By and large, Allied and French 0: 
ficials are less worried over the Commu 
nist threat to French defenses than the 
are over the political danger. 

“Dealing with the Communists 
time of war is a technical police problem 
that can be solved,” one high U.S. oft- 
cial said. “What we have not even be 
gun to solve is the problem of how to de 
feat the Communists politically in tm 
of peace.” 
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lve Zot half a mind 
to quit ! 


Even half a girl can get mad over a mess like this. 


She wouldn’t be a half-girl if she had the right business 
forms to work with. As it is, she’s forced to spend half her 
time on useless paperwork . . . waste half the money 
she’s paid. She has to fuss with carbons—they should 
come already in place. She has to type different 

forms for each department—they should be all in one. 


As they should be, that’s how they are with Uarco business 
forms. Uarco trims every waste move from typing... 
simplifies distribution . . . controls all copies. Uarco 
combines forms so that one writing serves all concerned. 


The result? No more half-girls—all their time 

is productive time. The cost? It’s the cost of completing 
forms that counts. The procedure? Call your Uarco 
Representative . . . he knows the one best form 

for any business need. No obligation, of course. 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, California. Sales 
Representatives in all principal cities. 


Business Forms 










Send for these time and money saving forms 


{| UARCO, Incorporated 
Room 1636, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, your large portfolio 
of samples of UARCO waste-cutting business forms. 


Company....+-+ 
Address..... PTUTUTELITELI TELE TTT TTT TTT 
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ves 108 quick drying jobs 


you need Alcoa Activated Alumina 


If your business calls for quick, efficient dehydration of liquids, hon 
vapors or gases, you should be familiar with ALCOA Activated 
Alumina. It is one of the most effective desiccants you can buy. pub 
Dew points as low as minus 100° F.—and even lower—can be Con ‘ 
obtained, and under normal conditions, ALCOA Activated Alumina 
can be used for an almost indefinite number of drying cycles, h 

ALCOA Activated Alumina is a commercially pure, highly inert ¢ 
adsorbent with high resistance to crushing, shock and abrasion. 
It will not swell, soften or disintegrate even when immersed in 
walter... 18 non-toxic... non-corrosive ... practically iron-free. the 


And its relatively low initial cost makes it extremely economical 


to use, ( 

: : : : . : bd 

It is properties such as these that give ALCOA Activated Alumina 

. . ae . . . witl 
its wide acceptance as an outstanding drying agent. Its desiccating 


UMI NAS and FLUORIDE nev 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS * CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED Wh 
ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS * LOW SODA ALUMINAS 

ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE * SODIUM stra 
ACID FLUORIDE * FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 


properties are used in the chemical, food, candy, drug and petro- [ALCOA 


° ° ° . ee ° . . “a \ 
leum industries, in air conditioning and for the maintenance of oils. \ 





Perhaps dehydration with ALCOA = Aetivated Alumina can ® 
simplify your processes, speed up your production, improve the yc 
quality of your product. It will pay you to investigate. Write to: ¢ 
ALUMINUM Company or America, Cuewicats Division, 6014 lon 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, 
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President 


Q Mr. President, are you aware now 
of the availability of General Eisenhower 
for the presidential nomination? 

A Mr. Truman said that he read five 
or six newspapers every morning and was 
aware of it. 

Q Can you say whether that has made 
any change in your own plans for 
1952? 

A It has not. The President recalled 
that last August he said he thought Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was a grand man, that 
he had the utmost confidence in the 
General, and that he had given him 
one of the most important jobs this Gov- 
ernment has to offer. His ideas and his 
opinions of General Eisenhower have 
not changed, he concluded. 

Q Did you know last August that 
Lisenhower was a Republican? 

A No. At that time Mr. Truman had 
been told the General was a Democrat, 
that at 18 he had been a precinct worker 
fora Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Kansas. 

Q When did you find out he was a 
Republican? 

A When Eisenhower made his state- 
ment. But the President had come to 
that conclusion earlier after all the con- 
yersations and so on. (Mr. Truman didn’t 
ay conversations with whom.) 

Q Do you think the country would be 
in good hands under General Eisen- 
hower? 

A The President didn’t think the 
country would be good under any Re- 
publican. 

Q Well, do you think the General has 
enough Democratic inclination for it not 
to make any difference? 

A Mr. Truman couldn't say. 

Q What do you think in general of 
the idea of a professional military man 
4 President? 

A Mr. Truman told reporters to read 
the American Dictionary of Biography ac- 
count of the 1852 campaign, when a gen- 
eral, Winfield Scott, ran for President. 
(That volume contains the following 
paragraph: “the campaign was essentially 
without issues but was marked by excep- 
tionally scurrilous attacks on Scott by 
lewspapers and stump speakers . . . Other 
Whig leaders badly advised Scott, whose 
sraightforwardness was an easy target 
for the Democrats. He was overwhelming- 
defeated by Franklin Pierce.”) 

QDo you have an understanding 
with General Eisenhower about how 
lng he will stay in his present position? 
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TRUMAN ON ‘IKE’; GOOD MAN, BUT— 


Refuses to Praise Any Republican 





What does an Eisenhower 
candidacy mean to Truman? 

In his January 10 news 
conference the President 
went thoroughly into the 
General's politics, and his 
own. He also discussed At- 
torney General McGrath, 
often reported to be on the 
way out. 

Here is a transcript of 
significant questions and 
Mr. Truman‘s replies. Con- 
ference rules forbid quoting 
the President directly. 











A Yes. General Eisenhower has said 
that he would stay as long as necessary 
or as long as the President thought he 
ought to. That’s in writing. 

Q Well, you said once that it would 
not interfere with any ideas Eisenhower 
might have about the Presidency— 

A That’s right. Mr. Truman doesn’t 
want to stand in his way at all. If Gen- 
eral Eisenhower wants to get out and 
have the mud and rotten eggs thrown at 
him in a campaign, that’s his decision. 

Q He has said he will not ask to be 
relieved. Doesn’t that leave the initiative 
up to you? 

A Not necessarily. If Eisenhower 
were nominated he would have to be 
relieved. 

Q He will stay in Europe as long as 
you don’t relieve him? 

A The President said he was sure 
General Eisenhower would stay as long 
as necessary. Mr. Truman will not re- 
lieve him except at his own ‘request. 

Q That really leaves it to the nomina- 
tion, doesn’t it? 

A Consult the General about that. 

Q If he were nominated, he would 
have to come back, wouldn’t he? 

A Of course. He would have to ask to 
be relieved. You can’t run for President 
and be a commanding general. 

Q Do you think that the situation in 
Europe will be such that he could be 
spared by next July? 

A Mr. Truman said he didn’t know— 
he hoped it would be. 


Q Do you figure that if you were the 
Democratic candidate and Eisenhower 
were the Republican candidate you 
would be standing in his way? . 

A Not at all, the President laughed. 

Q How could you run against a fel- 
low you like so well? 

A Easily, the President chuckled; he 
had done it before. 

Q What do you think of Senator 
Douglas’s proposal that both parties 
nominate Eisenhower? 

A Mr. Truman said he has always 
been against the one-party system; he 
thinks it is a direct road to Communism. 

Q If somebody just asked you point 
blank, “Will you run again?” would you 
answer? 


A No. If he did, the reporters 
wouldn’t have anything to talk about at 
the next press conference. 


Q What was the significance of your 
request that your name not be entered 
in the Minnesota primary? 

A Mr. Truman said it was the same 
situation as always—that he was _ not 
ready to make any announcement yet. 

Q Some people have said that your 
course might be determined by the 
identity of the Republican candidate— 

A Mr. Truman said he will announce 
his course before there is any Republican 
nomination. 

Q When do you think you will get 
back on the train? 

A When the Democratic Convention 
is over he will go out and try to elect 
the Democratic candidate. 

Q You said once that you favored 
Senator Taft as the Republican candi- 
date. Have you changed your views on 
that? 

A No. 

Q Why do you think Taft would be 
the easiest candidate for the Democrats 
to beat? 

A The President laughed, said if the 
correspondents couldn't figure that one 
out he wasn’t going to help them. 

Q Attorney General McGrath last 
week said that he anticipated no change 
in his status— 7 

A That is correct. There will be no 
change. 

Q Don’t you think a cleanup is neces- 
sary? 

A Whatever is necessary will be done. 
The law-enforcement officer of the Gov- 
ernment is the one to carry out a cleanup 
if a cleanup is necessary. And, in some 
cases, it is necessary. 
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Southeast Asia—Next Korea? 
Chinese Threaten Rice, Tin, Rubber Supple 


Southeast Asia may be next 
on the Communist timetable. 
U. S., Britain, France are getting 
set for another Chinese offensive. 

Communists are fighting the 
French in Indo-China, helping 
guerrillas in Malaya, causing 
trouble in Burma and elsewhere. 

Chinese troops are massing on 
their own border. A strike south 
could give them rich prizes in tin, 
rice, rubber, other valuable raw 
materials. 


There is a growing concern in the 
West that the Communists may be on 
the point of turning all the little wars 
of Southeast Asia into a single big one. 

Some 300,000 Chinese Communist 
troops are concentrating near the bor- 
ders of Burma and Indo-China. In both 
countries there is ready-made civil war. 
Communist-led rebels are getting in- 
creasing amounts of arms made in China. 
And the Soviet Foreign Minister has 
spoken of the moment when “events 
begin to take their course on the south- 
ern borders of China.” 

Such signs suggest that the Commu- 
nists are planning to strike at Southeast 


Asia next. What they want is shown in 
part on the accompanying map. 

Conquest of Southeast Asia would 
give Communists two thirds of the rice 
going to world markets, four fifths of the 
world’s rubber, two thirds of the world’s 
tin, many other raw materials important 
in peace and in war. Communist control 
of Southeast Asia would threaten India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Australia. 
The West’s global defense chain would 
be broken. 

Hard truth about Southeast Asia is 
that this rich area of 140 million people 
is wide open to invasion by Chinese 
Communists. The whole area looks like 
“easy pickings” to Communists. There is 
no Western force in the area, no com- 
bination of armies on the spot, which 
could halt a mass invasion from China. 

President Truman and Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill discussed the 
problem in Washington. They called a 
top French general to Washington to re- 
port on the threat to Indo-China. For 
the last 10 months Indo-China has re- 
ceived a priority on U.S. arms second 
only to that given United Nations forces 
in the Korean war. Now, it appears, this 
is not enough. You get the picture in a 
country-by-country survey of the facts 
available to top Western officials: 

Burma is weak, in danger of falling 
into anarchy internally, unable to de- 
fend itself against any attack from 


ss 
—Rapho-Guillumette 


BRITISH COMMANDOS IN THE MALAYAN JUNGLE 
. at stake—the West‘’s global defense chain 


China. Vast areas of the country 
held by Army mutineers and Comp 
nist-led rebels. Some 50,000 Burmed 
have been killed in three years of g 
war; cost of the fighting is over 2 bilh 
dollars. 

The Burmese Government is tryingif 
be “neutral” between Communists a 
anti-Communists. In the words of 
Western expert, “the country gj 
cease to exist before it recognizes thé 
dangers of Communist invasion.” 

Just out of colonialism, the Burnes 
distrust Western help. They are gettng 
arms from Britain, but. they will j9 
take the advice of Britain’s military gis 
sion of some 25 officers. Their Armyp 
30,000 has ten gunboats—a gift fr 
the U.S.—but traffic on the Irrawadd 
River, main trade route of Burma, still 
threatened by bandits. Story of Bunmes 
“neutrality” is told by a look at# 
country’s two international roads in 
North. 

The 100-million-dollar Stilwell Roa 
once linked Burma with India. The U.$ 
built the road in World War II. Now 
is impassable, overgrown with elepha 
grass, covered by landslides. India, aly 
“neutral” between Communist China a 
the West, has let its U.S.-built airstri 
on the Indian side of the Stilwell Ros 
go to pieces. It would take time bd, 
fore India could get help to Burma i 
the event of a Chinese Communist i1 
vasion. 

Things are different on the Bu 
Road. This road links Burma with Con 
munist China and was improved by t 
U.S. in World War II. The road is if! 
good condition, a logical invasion rou 
for the 100,000 Chinese Communi 
troops now believed to be concentrate 
in southern Yunnan Province, across tl 
Burmese border. And the rugged cou 
try between China and Mandalay 
guerrilla land. 

From Burma, Communists cou 
strike at Thailand and Malaya. There 
also another route of conquest. 

Indo-China, torn by war for fiv 
years, is sapping the strength of Franc 
Here France has spent about 2.5 billi 
dollars. That’s about the equivalent 
U.S. aid to France since World War I 
A force of 350,000 men fights Comm 
nist-led rebels in Indo-China. Lives lof 
by anti-Communists so far total mo 
than 30,000, including _ nearly 1,5 
French officers, the flower of the Fren 
Army. 
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The World’s Rice Bowl — 


s/RMA—U.S.-improved 

jyrma Road remains a good 
wasion route for Chinese 
Communists. The 100-million- 
jollar Stilwell Road from India 
; in ruins. Communist- 
enouraged civil war costs 
Burma 2 billion dollars, 
$0,000 lives. 


THAILAND—Loss of Burma 
ot Indo-China to Communists 
yould leave Thailand exposed. 
Thailand is the world’s leading 
exporter of rice, currently 
prosperous but weak. 


\NDIA—Threat to neighboring 
Burma puts India in danger. 
But Indian Government, busy 
ith differences with Pakistan, 
seems indifferent. 


PAKISTAN—Like India, 
Pokistan would be next on the 
(ommunist list for action, but 
concern with India keeps 
Pokistan preoccupied. 


Net result of the war, so far, is a dead- 
tek. Six weeks of violent attacks by 
lommunist-led rebels have gained little 
round. But the French, to date, lack 
he power to end the war. 

Seesaw war in Indo-China, however, 
ould be upset if Communist China, at 
inod from Moscow, sends its troops 
«rss the border. The French, eventu- 
ily, may be in a position to drive the 
rbels up to the Chinese border. But 
tere they face the same problem that 
onfronted the United Nations forces in 
lorea. Some 200,000 Chinese Commu- 
ist troops are stationed on the border 
wea. Military airfields, like those in 
Manchuria from which Russian-built 
tts operate against U.S. planes:in Ko- 
ra, have been built in Southern China 
eat the Indo-Chinese border. 

There are no truce talks in Indo- 
(hina as in Korea. The military picture 
K quite different in. Indo-China. There 
ino single, continuous, battle line. The 
Hench hold the cities, towns and _vil- 
pees , but the rebels hold the mountains. 
inderground fighters plant bombs and 
tise trouble even in the heart of the 
fat cities, Saigon and Hanoi. 
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“> THAILAND . 
Bangkok 


oon 


CAMBODIA 


South China Sea 


Indo-China, like Burma, is a ready- 
made road for Communists into South- 
east Asia. And lying beyond these two 
countries are the real prizes for con- 
querors. 

Thailand is reveling in prosperity. 
The country is the world’s No. 1 exporter 
of rice. Thailanders, once called Siamese, 
are well off in comparison with their 
neighbors. Communists have few fol- 
lowers. 

A mild Army dictatorship which counts 
heavily on Western support keeps in- 
ternal order with Army and police forces 
totaling 65,000. A U.S. military mission 
of 35 oversees the use of U.S. military 
aid to Thailand. 

But the Thais are famous in Asia for 
their ability to bend as the winds of 
power blow. Their Army could do little 
to defend the country if Chinese Com- 
munists once took over Indo-China or 
Burma. Almost overnight a regime favor- 
able to Communists could be expected 
to seize power in Bangkok. 

Malaya and Indonesia are the top 
prizes in Southeast Asia and both de- 
pend on protection from the north, in 
Burma, Indo-China and Thailand, to 


-INDO-CHINA 


“Suigon 


Easy Pickings for Communists ? 


COMMUNIST CHINA—Move- 
ments of Chinese troops near 
frontier, building of airstrips 
suggest attack, Korea style. 


INDO-CHINA—Civil war 
softens the way fora Communist 
drive. Cost to France: 30,000 
dead, 2.5 billion dollars, while 
12 divisions of troops, badly 
needed for the defense of 
Western Europe, are tied 
down. Communist-led rebels 
get arms from China. 


MALAYA—Top prize for a 
Communist drive south, Malaya 
and its neighbors in the 

area produce 80 per cent of 
the world’s rubber, 60 per 
cent of the tin, many other raw 
materials. Communist-led 
guerrillas here keep 100,000 
troops busy. 


INDONESIA—Rich in raw 
materials and food, Indonesia 
would be exposed if the 
mainland went Communist. But 
the Indonesian Government 

is primarily concerned with 
internal problems. 


HAINAN 
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keep out of Communist hands. British 
Malaya is the world’s leading tin pro- 
ducer, second only to Indonesia in rub- 
ber output, but 135,000 troops and_po- 
lice, including 22,000 British regulars, 
are busy chasing 44,000 Communist-led 
terrorists. 

Indonesia, officially “neutral,” has rub- 
ber, tin, fibers, vegetable oil, petroleum 
and many other raw materials in quanti- 
ty. Its Government is preoccupied with 
internal troubles. 

All over Southeast Asia, Communists 
find inexperienced governments just out 
of colonialism, easy marks for anti- 
Western propaganda, and countries still 
under colonial rule filled with national- 
ists seeking freedom. They make Com- 
munist allies, make things easier for a 
Communist conquest. 

Best defense of Southeast Asia, | 
Western leaders agree, is the gradual 
awakening of leaders in India and Pak- 
istan, in Southeast Asian countries, 
too, to the Communist threat. But the 
awakening is slow. Danger is that it 
may come too late to halt a Communist 
move to grab the rich prizes of Southeast 
Asia. 
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THE STRANGE WAR GOES ON 


U.S. Decides to Let It Simmer, Take Casualtie 


War, not peace, is the pro- 
gram for Korea. Behind all the 
talk of cease-fire— 

Neither side is close to retreat. 
Neither side is willing to try a 
big push, either. It's a stalemate 
still, after six months of truce 


haggling. 
Result: An inconclusive, costly 
wor as far ahead as can be seen. 


TOKYO 


Truce in Korea, after six months of 
talking, is as remote as ever. War, 
now 19 months old, is going ahead 
despite recent hopes for a settlement. 

Churchill-Truman talks in Washing- 
ton appear not to have altered the pic- 
ture in Korea, where nearly 500,000 
Americans are waging war. 

Britain, with troop contingents fight- 
ing Chinese in Korea, will go on recog- 
nizing Communist China, whose troops 
are killing British troops. 

U.S., accepting its 104,000 casualties 
of the past and others to come, appears 
still to be committed against trying to 
win the war by direct means. 

Both U.S. and British military men in 
Korea, actually, are becoming more and 
more vocal in their view that the point 
now has been reached where U.N. 
forces should either try to smash Com- 
munist forces with a full-scale offensive 
or get out of Korea. Talks, they feel, will 
get nowhere without the pressure of a 
major military advance. 

The political decision out of Washing- 
ton and London, however, is neither to 
resume full-scale war nor to get out, but 
to go on talking to the Communists while 
avoiding larger-scale military opera- 
tions. 

Stalemate is the accepted result. 
Fighting on the ground is to be held to 
the minimum consistent with safety. 
Bombing will be used to make difficult 
the continued build-up of Communist 
strength on the ground and in the air. 
Sea bombardment will be utilized to dis- 
rupt coastal supply lines and to blast 
Communist build-ups within reach of 
naval guns. War, over all, will simmer. 

Casualties, on that basis, will be ac- 
cepted by U.S. at a rate of around 300 
a week. Of these, 50 to 75 will be killed 
each week. 
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Korea, in effect, is being turned into 
a training ground for both U.S. and 
Communist military forces. At a cost in 
casualties of about 300 American youths 
each week, this country is able to train 
half a million men at a time under com- 
bat conditions. Communists, of course, 
are able to do the same thing with troops 
in even larger numbers. 

For an indefinite period, in other 
words, American youths unlucky enough 
to get tagged will experience the dis- 
comforts and hazards of war, while other 


—Dept. of Defense ; 
OUTPOST IN KOREA 
Nothing left to talk about 


youths and the public at large will con- 
tinue to enjoy good times at home, free 
from the annoyance that goes with larger- 
scale war. 

These are the conclusions being drawn 
from the strange situation in Korea. Ne- 
gotiators have about talked themselves 
out. The chance to deal has been held 
out to the Communists many times. 
Each time, the result has been a propa- 
ganda offensive and then a backing away 
by Communist negotiators. 

The fact is that, in six months of talk, 
the only agreement that stands is on an 
agenda of things to talk about. A truce 
line, at one point, was agreed upon. But 
this agreement lasted only for 30 days. 
There now is no agreement on any spe- 
cific point related to a truce. 

Where talks stand, after six 
months, shows what the United States 


is up against in trying to get a sett 
ment with words alone. Issue by issye 
the situation is this: 

On exchange of prisoners, no agree} 
ment is yet in sight. Names have bee 
printed by both sides and mail seryj 
set up, but negotiators are deadlocke 
on the matter of a formula for returin 
war prisoners. Communists want an all 
for-all exchange of military prisoners 
while U.S. wants, in effect, a guarant 
that all American POW’s will be returned 
plus a return of civilian prisoners, ply 
assurance that prisoners held by U.N§j 
forces will be able to choose themselye 
whether they will be repatriated. 

On a truce line, tentative agreema 
was reached, but lapsed after a 30-dy 
period produced no armistice. The lite 
finally agreed to, in other words, w 
longer holds. 

On the matter of inspection, pro 
posals have been made by both sides, buff 
no real agreement has yet been reached 
U.S. wants inspection teams to be fre 





_ to go anywhere in Korea and guarante 


against any future build-up of ame 
strength, while Communists want only. 
token inspection: system. 

On build-up of armed strength afte 
a truce, the two sides are as far apart a 
ever. Communists insist on being allowel 
to build military airfields in North Kore:, 


for one thing. U.S. objects strenuously 


and appears not to be in a mood to con-fis 
promise on this basic issue. 

On withdrawal of troops after cease 
fire, there is no agreement either. h 
six months, talks have not even reachel 
that issue. 

That’s the situation as it stands nov. 
with talks virtually deadlocked afte 
reaching no agreement on any of th 
five basic points of the truce agend 
The one tentative agreement, now ¢& 
pired, was reached only after U.S. be 
gan pushing the front lines north agai 
to force some action. Talks alone, at thi 
point, have gotten nowhere. 

The military build-up, meanvhik, 
has reached sizable proportions. Cor 
munist forces have used the six months 
period of truce talks to increase thet 
air strength greatly and to reinfore 
their ground armies. U. S., in self-defens, 
has done the same thing on a somé 
what smaller scale. 

In North Korea, Communists nov 
claim to have built up enough streng! 
to defeat U.N. forces in battle. Thei 
troop strength, well below 800,000 meig 
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ast June, is estimated now to exceed a 
iio men. Their air power has been 
wilt up even more. It is estimated at 
1400 planes at this time, 700 of them 
frt jet fighters. Three major airfields, 
hig enough to take jet planes, have been 
under construction in North Korea for 
yse by those planes. 

The Communist build-up in military 
equipment and supplies, despite U.S. 
jombing of their supply lines, is equally 
inpressive. Artillery, scarce in Commu- 
ic@f ist armies before last June, now is re- 
ported to be abundant. During recent 


ing weeks, thousands of rounds an hour have 


een fired from Communist artillery, 
where the shooting of a few rounds a 
e@ day was normal before the build-up. 
Close to 1,000 tanks, too, have been ob- 
¥erved by U.S. fliers behind Chinese 
\B lines, where few if any had been seen 
June. Communist supply 
jumps have been filled by truck con- 
yoys that sometimes number 900 or 
several times the size 
af convoys sighted before truce talks 
began. 

In South Korea, at the same time, 
U.S. strength has grown far above what 
itwas during full-scale war. The number 
d Americans in Korea now is close to 
lalf a million. U.S. allies there have 
len re-equipped and, in some cases, 
Brinforced. In addition, intensive train- 
) Bing of South Korean forces has made 
them into a much more effective Army. 
In the air, two new wings of F-86 jet 
fighters have been added. On _ the 
(B gound,. stockpiles of new weapons and 
equipment have been built up. Defen- 
sve positions have been won. and 
‘Bstengthened, artillery has been dug in 
t) meet any big-scale attack from the 
north, 

But the U.S. build-up apparently is 
wt designed for a big new push. In jet 
panes, the U.S. Air Force is greatly 
‘fF outnumbered by the Communist Air 
foree. In positions on the ground, 
stength of U.S. is defensive. In num- 
i. bets of men, it has not been reinforced 
‘By the additional divisions needed for a 
eB mjor offensive. Statements by U.N. 
commanders about their build-up, sig- 
ipnficantly, describe present strength as 
enough to prevent a Communist victory, 


ik,g wt as enough to win further U.N. vic- 


-B tories, 

Prospects in Korea, then, after six 
nonths of talking truce, appear to be for 
‘ prolonged period of simmering war. 
BYithout the pressure of a big military 
push, real agreement with Communists 
a truce seems to negotiators to be 
peless. And decisions from the politi- 
til level are against resuming any full- 
ale military push. The result is more 


“a, more casualties, and no peace now 
m sight. 
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The jet fighter pilot who suddenly has 
to have a few extra pounds of thrust reaches 
for his throttle confidently. 


In our whirl-pit, we spin each Thompson-built 
jet-engine turbine at 114 times normal full 
speed. It’s another way to be sure that the 
precision-forged buckets will stay with the tur- 
bine wheel when there’s a call for extra thrust. 


We had a large part in developing the metals 
and the processes that help make a jet engine 
live longer, and that make it a better engine. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 
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DOGFIGHTS IN THE STRATOSPHERE 





eeeare previewed in our whirl-pit 


We know a great deal about alloys and how they 
behave under 1500° of heat at 10,000 rpm. 


We have also developed processes to finish- 
forge complex air-foil shapes to final blueprint 
dimensions, eliminating the need for more costly 
operations. 


Perhaps there will be need for this kind of 
knowledge and this kind of precision in a prod- 
uct you're dreaming of .. . if there is, we'll 


welcome the chance to talk with you. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....+WASHINGTON....BONN....BELGRADE.... 


>> Joseph Stalin is naming his probable successor as ruler of Soviet Russia 
and showing Americans how a modern police state solves the problem of choosing 
a new leader. Compared with the American system, Stalin's is very simple. 

There's no fuss, no stormy public argument. No opposition candidates to 
worry about. No public-opinion polls. No tortuous debate over policies. No 
party platforms. No long-winded conventions. You don't even need an election. 
Stalin is Russia's sole nominator, campaigner and elector. 

All Stalin does is first to put his finger on the man he wants and then 
arrange for a big public build-up, so the people will get to know the name and 
face of the heir apparent. Then, if the new man doesn't make any mistakes, or 
if rivals don't bump him off, or if Stalin doesn't change his mind, he's in. 








>> Stalin, 72, has put his finger on one of his favorites, Georgi Malenkov, 
50, as the man most likely to succeed to Russia's top job after Stalin dies. 

Stalin's way of arranging this is to order the Soviet Government and all 
high officials to celebrate Malenkov's 50th birthday in a big way. 

Highest Soviet honor, Order of Lenin, iS awarded to Malenkov. 

Tops in praise--"a true pupil of Lenin, coadviser of Comrade Stalin"--is 
showered on Malenkov by the highest officials in the land, including his rivals. 
Malenkov's picture, blown up, appears in the Soviet press along with columns of 
adulation of the sort usually reserved for Stalin himself. 

Vyacheslav Molotov, old associate and often thought of as Stalin's first 
choice, is kept in the background. Malenkov, as of now, apparently is the man. 

















>> To Westerners, Malenkov will not seem very appetizing. He is fat, surly, 

Silent. At Moscow parties he neither talks, smokes, drinks nor smiles. 

But, for Stalin, Malenkov has exactly the right specifications. 

He's hand-raised by Stalin, for one thing. Stalin spotted him early as a 
promising young official, has nursed him along ever since from job to job. 

He has copied Stalin, filled the same jobs Stalin once did, paralleled 
Stalin's career as much as possible, learned to see things as Stalin does. 

He is also boss of the Communist Party, subject only to Stalin himself, and 
by personal alliance with Comrade Beria apparently has the secret police in his 
corner. That's about how Stalin got the top job a quarter century ago. 














>> If Malenkov does succeed Stalin..... 

Isolationism will be his policy. He avoids Westerners, has never been out= 
Side the Soviet sphere. He'll want no real co-operation with the West. 

Iron Curtain will remain. "Cold war," Soviet policy of aggression through 
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Satellites will continue as long as they pay. Soviet armed force will continue 
to get priority over needs of the Russian people. Army will stay huge. 

Inside Russia, Malenkov will be as ready as Stalin to purge on big scale 
whenever he thinks it necessary. Like Stalin, Malenkov believes in a ruthless 
administration, keeping the people keyed up, under tension, scared of the West. 

Malenkov's only real fear, like Stalin's, is fear of the people, and fear 
that the U.S. may someday, Somehow, incite the Russian people to revolution. 

Only important difference between Malenkov and Stalin, in other words, is 
that Malenkov, now only 50, will probably live longer than Stalin. 

















>> Truman-Churchill plans to strengthen the defenses of Western Europe are 
being upset once more by the overturn of still another French Government. 

A strong France has all along been a basic premise of Allied plans. 
Instead: French Parliament balks at spending more money for arms, votes 
down a Government that asks for it. French troops promised to Eisenhower by end 
of 1951 are not delivered. Of 10 divisions promised, only five turn out to be 

ready. Truce in Indo-China, deal with Communists, is hinted at in Paris. 














>> In Paris, best-informed political observers see nothing in sight to give 
France real political stability. Weak governments, hanging on by their teeth, 
are to be expected as far ahead as anyone can see. Frequent changes are thus to 
be the rule, not the exception. Firm commitments to Atlantic Pact Allies to 
provide troops, arms, bases, carry out a Schuman Plan, a European-army plan, are 
therefore subject to some discount. French people, it appears, distrust any 
strong government, and French Parliament won't let a government govern. 








>> So far as defense of Western Europe is concerned, then..... 

French Army is not likely to play the big role counted on by the U.S. 

Proposed European army, with French troops balancing West German troops, 
helping to keep a new German army under control, looks like a poor bet. This 
European-army idea has already been so watered down there's little left of the 
original French idea. Now, even French support of the plan is uncertain. pr 

Strong Western Germany, at the same time, is on the horizen. 

German troops, not French troops, will thus seem to U.S. strategists as the 
ones to count on, the ones ultimately to relieve U.S. forces in Europe. 

In this case, Germany will again be the big power in Western Europe. And, 
instead of Western Europe bossing Germany, it may be the other way around. 

This isn't the way U.S. planned it, but it's the way things are going. 
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>> Marshal Tito, lining Communist Yugoslavia up with the West, is at same time 
discarding some standard Communist devices for ruling--but not all. 

Devaluation of Yugoslav currency puts YugoSlavs in better position to sell 
on world market. Export subsidies are eliminated. Free trading in food is now 
allowed in Yugoslavia. Price system, as under capitalism, is given a chance. 
Farm collectivization is slowed down. Peasants are winning this battle. 

Some criticism of Government is now permitted. Some political prisoners 
have been released. Right of habeas corpus is being revived. 

On the other hand.....Tito is still boss. No opposition party is allowed. 
Secret police still exist. Yugoslav border is tight, a one-way street. 

Tito will relax only those controls he has to. He won't undercut himself. 
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Ever see them lay a gas or. 
oil pipeline like this? We mean 
the “big inchers’’ you could crawl 
through. They’re so vital that 
industry is laying millions of 
dollars worth of new ones every year. 
Unprotected, these underground 
steel arteries would soon rust away. But 
industry has developed a life-saving sheath 
for them and often, the main protective 
‘material is Pitt Chem Tar Base Pipeline Enamel— 
an impervious product of coal. 


As a basic and integrated producer of coal chemicals 

and related products, we closely control quality from 
coal to finished coatings. That’s why Pitt Chem Enamels 
perform better in application and service. 


Whether you’re considering protective coatings, 
or the products of any of our other integrated divisions, 
you'll find that it pays to buy from a basic producer. 
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CE ADMIRAL JOHN H. CASSAD 


Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air 


FIRST STORY OF NAVAL AIR POWER 





been doing in the Korean war? How 


craft carriers? 


and equipment, railroads and buildings 
To answer these and other questions 


sady’s answers follow. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What has naval air power 


planes operating there? What is the role of air- 


How effective are Navy jet fighters? What 
damage is the Navy air arm doing to enemy troops 


tors of U.S. News & World Report invited Vice 
Admiral John H. Cassady, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Air, to our conference rooms for 
an interview. The questions and Admiral Cas- 


——-) 


JOHN HowAarD Cassapy, born in Indiana in 1896, 
was graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 
1918, served on battleships and destroyers in 
World War I and after the armistice. In 1928, he 
took flight training and became a naval aviator. 

Admiral Cassady saw duty in connection with 
the building and outfitting of aircraft carriers as 
far back as the U.S.S. Ranger in 1934. He com- 
manded the U.S.S. Saratoga in the Pacific during 
World War II, was decorated, returned to Wash- 
ington for duty with naval aviation planning and, 
early in 1950, became Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 
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Korea? 


A By naval air power I mean not only 
craft and the aviation ships of the Navy, 
those aircraft which are an integral part of th 
Corps. 

Q Do you people make a differentiation 


lines “interdiction.” 
Q You don't call that “strategic’’? 


There are people who have tried to define 
operations as being so many miles removed 
front-line scene of operations. Other people 
strategic air operations as attacks on nonmili 
gets. It’s a very hard thing to define where 


begin. 


Q Do you think the term “interdiction” 
clusive? 


tive term. 


mean by close air support of troops? 
A Close air support means the attack by a 
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Q Do you feel, Admiral Cassady, that naval air 
power has played a vital part in the operations in 


A I most definitely do—the record speaks for itself. 
Q What would you describe as naval air power? 


mind between what they call close air support of 
troops and bombing of targets behind the enemy lines? 
A In most cases, and especially as it applies to Ko- 
rea, we call the bombing of targets behind the enemy 


A That depends upon what you call “strategic.” 


operations end and the so-called tactical operations 


A I think “interdiction,” when applied to lines of 
communications, railroads, supply and ammunition 
dumps, warehouses, and so forth, a very good defini- 


Q Do you have .a general definition of what you 


hostile ground targets which are at such close range to 


wood 


friendly front lines as to require detailed integration 
of each air mission with the fire and movement of the 
ground forces in order to insure safety and prevent 
interference with other elements of the combined 








arms. These air attacks are sometimes as close as 100 


the air- yards from friendly troop positions. 
but also Q Is there any difference between what the naval 
e Marine air forces do and what the U.S. Air Force does other 
than that one flies off the deck of a carrier and the 
in your other flies off the ground? 


A In Korea, both naval air and the Air Force are 
running practically the same operations. Both of us 
are giving close support to the ground forces, both of 
us are engaged in “interdiction” operations against 
the enemy. 

Q Would you say that your job alternates with 
theirs, or do you work in combination? 

A We work in very close co-ordination and co- 
operation. 


strategic 
from the 


refer to Q So that some air operations will have partly 
tary tar- naval air and partly U.S. Air Force? 
strategic A That is correct. In a day’s operations you may 


find the Air Force, Navy and Marines all engaged in 
furnishing close support to troops. All three may be 
engaged in “interdiction” operations. 

Q Would you say that on some of these missions 
naval air and Marine air are predominant and on 
some others the Air Force is predominant? 

A Yes. As an example of that, in the last six months 
55 per cent of ail close air support missions have 
been flown by naval aviation. 

Q Do these planes fly off the ground? 

A The Marines, with the exception of possibly one 
or two squadrons, are all land-based. 
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Navy Has 10,000 Planes, 18,700 Fliers ... Jets Better Than 
MIG-15 ... Carrier Plane Can Drop A-Bomb 770 Miles Away 


Q And the naval air? 

A Naval air is predominantly carrier-based. We 
do have some 50 patrol planes which are shore or 
water-based. 

Q Didn’t you have an advantage in the fact that 
you were Closer to the targets in distance than the 
U.S. Air Force was at some stages of the operation? 

A The closer you can safely base to your target 
is definitely to your advantage. It means that you can 
get to your target faster, particularly on urgent mis- 
sions in close ground support. Gasoline consumption 
is reduced and, of course, logistic support for air op- 
erations in a remote spot like Korea is a very, very 
important item. 

Q Did you have any way of calculating the number 
of sorties that could be made from a carrier lying off 
the coast as compared with the sorties that could be 
nade by planes that had to go back and forth from 
Japan? 

A We operate aircraft in a carrier task force (that’s 
taking off from and landing on carriers) faster than 
the same number of aircraft can be operated from a 
land base. 

Q The land base is Japan in this case? 

A Any land base. 

Q Weren’t you closer to the front in Korea than 
the land-based planes were? 

A We were closer than aircraft based in Japan. 

Q Did the Air Force have bases in Korea? 

A Yes. 

Q That were as close? 

A That were as close as the carriers, and several of 
them closer. 

Q That was just in the later parts of the operation, 
wasn’t it? 

A In the earlier parts, when we had no bases in 
Korea, the carriers were always closer to the enemy 
than were the bases in Japan. 


Big Job for Naval Air 

Q Did you play a larger part then in the missions 
than you did in the later months? 

A I would hesitate to try to tie down any certain 
period of time, but I can say that of all the com- 
bat sorties that have been flown by U. S. forces in 
Korea, one third of those have been flown by naval 
aviation, 

Q So it has not been a small part? 

A It has not. 

Q How would you compare the amount of tons of 
bombs dropped in Korea by the Navy with what you 
did in the late war? 
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A It is quite remarkable to me. In the 18 months 
since the Korean hostilities started, naval aviation has 
already dropped more than three fourths the tonnage 
of the total bombs dropped by the Navy and Marine 
Corps in the Pacific during all of World War II. We 
have also fired more rockets on the enemy in Korea 
than were fired by the Navy and Marines in the Pa- 
cific during all of World War II. 

Q Did you have rockets early in World War II? 

A We had them early. They were not fully devel- 
oped and in large quantities until the later period of 
the war. However, I would like to point out that we 
have had at no time more than three big carriers op- 
erating in combat against the enemy in Korea. Dur- 
ing World War II on certain occasions we had as 
many as 10 or 11 big carriers in actual combat with 
the enemy. 


Major Bomb Targets in Korea 

Q Could you find targets to shoot at in Korea? 

A Plenty, and profitable ones. 

Q What did you drop most of your tonnage on in 
Korea? 

A In close support, against railroads, trucks, troop 
concentrations, ammunition dumps, supply dumps. 
Recently we have more or less concentrated our oper- 
ations on railroad cuts. Our task force in the first 
11 days of December made a total of 934 sepa- 
rate rail cuts in the railroads of Northern Korea. 
We made 4,694 track cuts in the first year of our 
“interdiction” program. 

Q Were most of those on the coastal railroads? Can 
you reach the central lines? 

A We can reach those central lines. Naval aircraft 
from the carriers have flown probably over every 
square mile in Korea. From the Sea of Japan we have 
conducted raids against the Yalu River bridges. We’ve 
also made raids up as far as the extreme northeastern 
tip of Korea, Rashin. However, recently enemy terri- 
tory has been divided. The Navy has been assigned 
the eastern part of North Korea for “interdiction” op- 
erations, the Air Force the western part. Both of us 
still engage as necessary in close support operations 
all along the front lines. 

Q Are most of your planes used from carriers? 

A Of the total of Navy and Marine Corps combat- 
ant planes in Korea, over half are based in our carriers. 

Q Has the Navy had many losses of planes? 

A Since the beginning of hostilities, we have lost a 
total of 263 Navy and Marine Corps planes to enemy 
action. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Q How does that divide up between the two? 

A About 50-50. 

Q How would you say the system has varied with 
respect to close air support from what it was at the 
start in Korea? Haven't there been changes in the 
direction of close air support? 

A Yes. Close air support operations in Korea are 
now controlled by a combined operation center. This 
is a deviation from the Navy’s system of close air sup- 
port. 

Q What is the Navy’s system? 

A Basically the Marine Corps and Navy system 
consists in having a naval aviator attached to the 
ground forces on the ground and directly in the front 
line. This aviator is under the ground-force com- 
mander and is the one who gets the requests from the 
ground commander for specific close-support strikes. 
He communicates directly with the aircraft in the 
air. Being on the ground and in the immediate vicinity 
of the front line he can see the target he wants hit, as 
well as his aircraft. He will probably have his planes 
come in and make one or two dummy runs to make 
sure that they have spotted the correct target. 

As soon as he gets word from the air that the pilot 
has spotted the target they want hit, and as soon as 
the aviator on the ground, knowing the capabilities of 
his planes in the air, is sure that it is safe for the pilot 
to come in and make his bomb drop, then he gives the 
word and the plane comes in and makes the attack. 

Q That means that the air support is actually under 
the control of the ground commander? 

A That is correct. 


How to Pick Ground-Support Plan 

Q Which system do you think is best—the Navy 
or the Air Force? 

A Naturally, I favor the Navy system. However, I 
think it would probably be well for the armed forces 
to apply a little of the philosophy of business, that is, 
the customer is always right and must be satisfied. 
With respect to close air support, the ground forces 
are your customers. I think it is up to the ground forces 
to decide if one system is better than another and, if 
so, see that the system they like best is adopted com- 
monly. They have had a very excellent opportunity 
in Korea under combat conditions to see how the two 
systems work. As far as the Navy and Marine Corps is 
concerned, we are there to give the service that the 
ground forces want. If they prefer a system other than 
the one we use, then we would certainly be prepared 
to adopt it. 

Q Do you think they like your system? 

A I suggest you ask the customer. 

Q Of those 263 planes destroyed, what percentage 
was lost from ground fire? 

A All were lost from ground fire except one, which 
was a loss from air combat. 





-.- ‘Navy’s jets have twice the range of MIG-15’ 


Q Do they tangle very often with enemy aircraft? 
Are enemy aircraft much superior to naval aircraft? 

A The MIG-15, which you hear so much about, is a 
very short-range, very short-endurance, strictly de- 
fensive interceptor. It does have some advantages in 
speed and in rate of climb over Navy fighters now in 
Korea. 

However, the Navy’s two jets now in Korea, the 
Grumman Panther and the McDonnell Banshee, have 
over twice the range and twice the endurance of the 
MIG-15. In addition to that, our jets are capable of 
carrying up to a 2,000-pound bomb load. So far the 
MIG has carried no bombs. So it isn’t a true measure 
to compare the MIG-15 with the Navy jets that are 
out there now. It’s like judging two different breeds of 
cats. 

Q Have the Communists got any plane that any- 
where approaches our plane in bomb load? 

A No jet bombers have shown up yet in Korea. 


Better Planes, But Not Enough 

Q Would you say we have jet superiority out there? 

A No, I would not. I could say that the Navy has at 
the present time four new fighters that are flying and 
that are in production, not just blueprint planes, 
which are superior to the MIG-15 in performance. 

Q Then why would you hesitate to say that we have 
jet superiority? 

A Numbers. The latest estimate that I have seen is 
that the Communists hdve between .700 and 800 MIG- 
15s in the Korean area, and that would probably be 
greater than the total combined Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps jets in that area. 

Q Are you flying any two-engine bombers off the 
carriers out there? 

A No. We are operating from the carriers the 
Panther, the Banshee, the Douglas attack plane, and 
the Vought Corsair. 

Q Apparently the Communists can’t shoot very 
well if the Navy has lost only ane plane to air-to-air 
action. How do you account for that low percentage? 

A The MIG does not have the range to get down 
where our Navy planes are operating in “interdiction” 
and close air support. That’s why they’re so feverishly 
trying to build bases in Northern Korea, so they can 
be closer to the front line and cover more of the area 
of Northern Korea. 

Q How do your losses with jets compare with losses 
of piston-engine planes? 

A Losses from antiaircraft for the propeller-type 
aircraft are higher than for jet aircraft. However, in 
discussing comparative-loss rates, you must measure 
the relative damage inflicted on the enemy. The pro- 
peller-type plane delivers a much greater wallop than 
can present-day jets. So, even if “prop” losses are high- 
er the damage dished out is much greater per sortie. 

Q They can carry a bigger load? 
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..- ‘Propeller-type aircraft not yet outmoded’ 


A That’s correct. The AD’s [attack planes] that we 
use out there can carry a bomb load up to 8,000 
pounds. The jets can carry only 2,000 pounds. 

Q Are the jets any good now for close support, or 
do they go too fast? 

A It depends on whom you talk to. If you talk toa 
jet pilot, he would convince you that the answer to 
close support is the jet plane. If you talk to a pro- 
peller-type pilot, he would equally convince you that 
the day of the jet has not yet arrived. I would say this, 
both have their advantages. The jet can get in faster 
and out faster. Your losses to antiaircraft fire are less 
in jet aircraft than with the propeller aircraft. But 
your jet is of relatively short range and short endur- 
ance. The propeller type has at least twice the endur- 
ance of the present-day jet. It can carry, as I mentioned 
before, as much as four times the bomb load of our 
present-day jets. 

Q What do you njean by endurance? 

A Time in the air. 

Q Is the jet as accurate in bombing as the propeller- 
type plane? 

A There again it depends upon the pilot you talk 
to. Some contend that the jet, not having the torque of 
a propeller, gives you a steadier platform. The pro- 
peller pilot will accept that but he doesn’t want all 
that tremendous speed as he comes in. He also likes 
his extra endurance and bomb load. Both have their 
advantages and disadvantages, but at the present time 
I would definitely state that the propeller-type air- 
plane for close support has not yet been outmoded. 

Q Were any of your carriers attacked from the air? 

A To date they have not been. 


Strong Defense of Carriers 

Q The enemy doesn’t have any offensive planes to 
speak of, does he? 

A At present in Korea, no. You see, the MIG’s can’t 
get out as far as our carriers now operate, and I think 
the Commies recognize the fact that it would be en- 
tirely too costly to attempt to attack our carriers un- 
less their bombers were escorted by fighters. 

Q How far off shore do the carriers operate? 

A They vary, I would say, from 75 to 150 miles 
offshore. 

Q If the Commies do succeed in building forward 
air bases and protecting them with their excellent in- 
terceptors, carriers will become more and more impor- 
tant in the actual fighting over there, won’t they? 

A I would definitely say so. A carrier task force is 
a formidable target to attack. You have to first locate 
it at sea; secondly, in attacking it, you have to fight 
your way through the defensive fighters we would 
have in the air, and then after that you have to face 
the tremendous antiaircraft fire which is concentrated 
in the carriers, plus their escorting ships. 

Q Wouldn't the whole face of the Korean operation 
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have been changed if the Commies had had carriers 
and had had a Navy of their own in those waters? 

A If they had wanted to commit them, it would 
have been quite different. 

Q Conversely, there was an advantage to us not to 
have abandoned our aircraft carriers? 

A Very definitely. I think the Korean business has 
changed the minds of a lot of people about the future 
of aircraft carriers. 

Q And about the importance of naval aviation? 

A Very definitely. 


Damage by Navy Aircraft 

Q Have you any idea of the damage that has been 
done by Navy aircraft in the Korean war? 

A Yes. We keep an accurate account of damage 
which is inflicted on every offensive sortie. All pilots 
are thoroughly debriefed when they come back— 
photographs are taken wherever possible and carefully 
evaluated. The compilation and the box score of the 
damage inflicted by naval aviation in Korea is most 
impressive. 

Q You would think there would be nothing left up 
there any more, and yet there is still a war— 

A Correct, there is still a war—but the enemy has 
taken terrific punishment—he couldn’t continue to 
absorb it indefinitely. With the present lull in the 
ground fighting, the Navy is concentrating largely on 
railroads. As I mentioned before, in the first 11 days 
of December, naval aviation made a total of almost 
1,000 rail cuts. You can imagine the reconstruction 
job this caused the enemy. 

Q Have you any way of estimating how many 
troops of the enemy the Navy has killed? 

A We keep a tabulation of daily reports and they 
have totaled up to over 70,000 enemy troops killed by 
Navy and Marine Corps aviation. 

Q How do you estimate that? 

A Usually by photographs and ground observers 
and the actual count of enemy dead. It is surprising 
how close estimates made by the people in the air 
jibe with actual counts of dead. 

Q How many railroad cars have you destroyed? 

A To date we have totaled up some 3,600 railroad 
cars destroyed and an additional 6,800 damaged. 

Q What about the number of buildings destroyed? 

A The buildings and warehouses total up some 28,- 
000 destroyed and an additional 12,000 damaged. 

Q How about trucks? 

A The totals on that are 8,500 trucks destroyed 
and an additional 5,000 damaged. 

Q Now the Air Force must have destroyed compa- 
rable amounts? 

A I have seen box scores recently published by the 
Air Force and I would say that they are even higher 
than those destroyed or damaged by naval aviation. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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.-- “No carrier has suffered damage from mines’ 


Theirs should be greater because they have made 
more total sorties than we have, though carrier-based 
naval aircraft flew nearly 29,000 “interdiction” sorties 
in 1951. 

Q From what these two segments of air power have 
done, they must have damaged the enemy consider- 
ably— 

A There is no question about it. You can imagine 
the problem that he has. With railroads practically 
paralyzed, his main roads disrupted—he has been 
forced into the use of oxcarts and the movement of 
supplies at night—a slow, inefficient system of supply. 

Q But he has done it? 

A He has—he’s done a remarkable job. 

Q How continuous is the operation of your car- 
riers? Are you in it every day? P 

A In the last 90 days we have conducted offensive 
operations against the enemy from our carriers on all 
except nine days. 


Keeping Carriers Operating 

Q How do you supply your carriers? Do you have 
the fleet train system? 

A That is correct. We have three big carriers out 
there at the present time. Normally two of them are 
continually on the firing line, and the third is either 
off being replenished at sea or may go back to Japan 
for rehabilitation or for supplies. But the greatest 
amount of replenishment is done at sea. 

Q Have you used your carriers in transporting 
fighter planes for the Air Force across the ocean? 

A Yes. We have in commission four small carriers 
which are used as transports engaged in the supply of 
aircraft and matériel, Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps, to the Korean area. In addition, shortly after 
the Korean hostilities started, we loaded the carrier 
Boxer with some 145 Air Force aircraft, some 1,000 
personnel and some 2,000 tons of Air Force stores, and 
the Boxer made the run from the West Coast of the 
United States to Japan in about 814 days—a distance 
of 4,500 nautical miles. 

Q They couldn't fly across the ocean themselves— 
they were short-range planes, weren’t they? 

A Yes, they couldn’t fly across. 

Q The Air Force doesn’t supply itself, then? 

A No, except for such planes as can be flown to 
their destination, the transport of replacement air- 
craft is done chiefly by the Navy, usually in our car- 
riers. 

Q They don't bring in their gasoline? 

A No. The Navy does that. 

Q What about your vulnerability against sub- 
marines? You didn’t have much submarine operation 
or mines against your carriers, did you? 

A We have had no operations by submarines. The 
carrier task forces have sighted numerous mines. To 
date no carrier has suffered any damage from mines. 
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Q Do you have mine sweepers out there? 

A We do have. 

Q Are 12 carriers enough for the Navy’s require- 
ments today? 

A I would like to answer that this way: Both Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in Europe and General Ridgway in 
Japan have asked for additional aircraft carriers. Be- 
cause of the world situation in general and the fact 
that we have only 12 carriers in full commission, to 
date the decision has been that no additional carriers 
can be committed, or will be committed, to either of 
those areas. 

Q But if the situation got worse, would that 
change? 

A I think if the world situation worsens, there is 
no question but that we would get additional carriers 
in commission, and‘in a hurry. 

Q But it would take time, wouldn't it? 

A Not too long. We are fortunate in having an ap- 
preciable number of carriers in moth balls. 

Q But they are not the newest kind? 

A No. But we also have a modernization program 
going on of our carriers which will make our World 
War. II carriers capable of operating all of the naval 
aircraft which we now have under production. 

Q When you speak of 12 big carriers in commis- 
sion, do you mean that that permits 12 big carriers to 
be operating? Or does that include those that are in 
the yards being repaired while others are in action? 
Do you have a rotating system? 

A That includes the carriers that are temporarily in 
the yards undergoing minor and routine repairs. 


How 12 U.S. Carriers Are Used 

Q You don’t have 12 operating? 

A No. We would average at least two of those car- 
riers in navy yards, which would give us an average of 
10 carriers available for operations at sea. 

Q And that’s for the whole world? 

A Yes. i 

Q For the seven seas—the Mediterranean included? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you rotate the ones in the war? 

A We do. At the present time we rotate a carrier 
after it has been six months in Korean waters. 

Q Do you bring it back to this country then? 

A That is correct. 

Q How heavy a bomb can you deliver, how far, 
from a carrier? 

A We have aircraft now that can operate from 4 
carrier, can carry over a 10,000-pound bomb load to a 
distance of 770 miles, return and land back on the 
carrier. 

Q Do you mean 770-mile radius, up and back, ot 
350 each way? 

A 770 miles out, and 770 miles back, and land on 
the carrier. 
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.- » “We are the one power that has strong carrier force’ 


Q Could you deliver an A-bomb from a carrier? 

A We can. 

Q In a big war would naval aviation, particularly 
aircraft carriers, have approximately the same mis- 
sion as it is having in Korea? 

A Because of its mobility, its high speed, probably 
the greatest strength of a carrier task force lies in its 
ability to make surprise attacks. You can hit the 
enemy here today, tomorrow you can be in position 
to hit him again some 300-400 miles removed. This 
means that if the enemy attempts to protect himself 
against carrier attacks he must spread his defenses 
over vast areas. Or he must use his crystal ball and try 
to outguess the carrier-task-force commander. If he 
fails in his guessing, it will be fatal. If he spreads his 
defenses, he makes our surprise attacks that much 
easier and more effective. 


Fighter Escort for A-Bomb 

Q And you would be using atomic bombs in those 
attacks, wouldn’t you? 

A Very definitely. The beauty of it is that the air- 
craft carrying the A-bomb can go in with a complete 
jet-fighter escort, all the way to and from the target. 

Q And that wouldn't be true unless we had bases 
handy for the target? 

A That is correct. 

Q So you’ve got a mobile base that is capable of 
taking the A-bomb and moving in within 500 miles 
of the land, everywhere the water touches the land. 

A That is correct—and delivering the A-bomb with 
a good heavy jet-fighter escort. 

Q What function would the naval air serve in a 
European continental war? 

A They would be invaluable in hitting on the en- 
emy’s flanks and in the enemy’s rear. If you take a 
map of Europe and subscribe 770-mile circles from 
possible carrier operating areas, you can draw your 
own conclusions as to naval-air capabilities. 

Q What importance do you attach to the fact that 
the Communists are raising Cain in so many of these 
countries about our bases, so that if political situa- 
tions arose in those countries where we couldn't have 
bases in and around the Mediterranean and in and 
around the Middle East—do you think the carrier 
would be a substitute for those bases? 

A It might end up that the carrier would provide 
the only means of getting aircraft to strike in certain 
areas. 

Q Is carrier operation feasible in Arctic waters? 

A Definitely. I made a cruise in the Midway in 
which we went almost to the Arctic Circle, and we 
were able to conduct operations from the carrier on 
all except very few occasions. © 

Q Going back to what you said a minute ago, about 
the carrier perhaps winding up to be the sole méans 
of reaching certain areas, do you think that it is im- 
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portant for our naval air power to be built up in the 
next few years far beyond what it is today? Do we 
have adequate naval air power, in your opinion? 

A I would say if the world situation worsens we 
very definitely should build up naval air power above 
the level that it is today. 

Q Are there any Russian carriers? 

A There have been rumors that they have them, but 
there is nothing positive. Personally, I don’t believe 
that they do have. 

Q The seas are ours, then? 

A That is correct. In other words, we are in the for- 
tunate position of being the one power of the world 
that has a strong carrier task force both in being and 
in moth balls. ? 

Q Shouldn't we exploit that advantage? 

A Very definitely. 

Q It’s not one that the other side could rise to very 
rapidly? 

A That is correct. 

Q Smaller aircraft carriers could be used against 
submarines, couldn’t they? 

A That is correct. We so use our smaller carriers. 
In addition, lighter-than-air is coming back again in 
antisubmarine warfare operations. 

Q Off carriers? 

A We have landed and refueled airships from the 
decks of carriers. 


Meeting the Submarine Menace 

Q Is the submarine a real menace? 

A The submarine is a big menace. We are develop- 
ing countermeasures about which we feel very opti- 
mistic. The high-speed, snorkel sub has made us 
pretty well re-evaluate and introduce a lot of new 
weapons and detection systems. That is very well un- 
der way, and we are making good progress. 

Q How about the atom-powered carrier? 

A As you know, the Navy has been authorized to 
construct an atom-powered submarine. The next logi- 
cal step should be to develop an atom-powered aircraft 
carrier. It would give you tremendous range at high, 
sustained speeds. 

Q How far away is the atom-powered aircraft car- 
rier? 

A At the present time, it hasn’t been authorized. 

Q We have all heard a lot about the planned size of 
the Air Force—some 143 wings. Can you tell us the 
planned size of naval aviation? 

A By June 30 of this year naval and Marine Corps 
aviation will reach a total of something over 10,000 
operating aircraft. The Navy today has over 15,000 
aviators on active duty, the Marines an additional 
3,700. 

Q Is that enough? 

A Are you trying to get me to stick my neck out? 
Well, I’ll say that we could profitably use more. 
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U.S. MORALS: ANOTHER DOWNTURN 


Embezzlements Increasing in the Natio 


All the scandals aren’t in the 
Government. That's shown by 
the steady increase in bank em- 
bezzlements coming to light. 

More than 600 “‘inside jobs” 
were detected in 1951 alone. 
Lootings range from a few dol- 
lars up to spectacular sums. 

Case histories show a sign of 
the times: a widespread tendency 
to walk off with other people's 
money. 

A steadily rising trend in the num- 
ber of bank embezzlements is begin- 
ning to attract attention of high 
officials. This trend is being accepted 
as a rough measure of the broad de- 
cline in moral standards throughout 
the country. 

Official figures show that the number 
of cases of embezzling by employes and 
officials of banks has been rising since 
the end of World War IJ—or longer. 
The number of cases reached what one 
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official called an “alarming” high in 
1951, when there were 638 instances of 
bank shortages reported to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Five years earlier the 
number had been 270. In 1948 there 
had been 426. 

Depositors in insured banks—and that 
means virtually all banks—have not lost 
a penny as the result of bank failures 
since 1944. Where defalcations occur in 
amounts that could destroy a bank, de- 
positors are fully protected. This fact 
has tended to obscure the trend in em- 
bezzling, which gets public attention 
only when spectacular sums are involved. 
Yet the rise has real, often tragic, mean- 
ing for thousands of bank stockholders. 
It is regarded as having portentous mean- 
ing, too, as it reflects a broad trend in 
public morals. 

Embezzlements were detected last 
vear in nearly one bank in 20. Over a 
five-year period, one bank in five or six 
has been affected. In many instances, 
amounts involved were small. In others, 
they ran into the hundreds of thousands 
or millions. 

In all, defalcations have amounted 
to tens of millions of dollars in recent 
years. All were made good—by private 


Embezzling More Than Doubles Since 1946 


(Number of cases in insured banks) 


393 





insurance companies, by stockholders, 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance (Cy, 
poration. FDIC, which in most banks jp. 
sur& each depositor’s account up 
$10,000, has well over 3 billion dolla 
in assets for use in protecting depositog, 

The public is becoming increasingy 
aware of bank embezzlements. Yet p. 
ports about the few big cases that get i. 
tention leave the public with many fake 
notions. A recent rash of spectacular (. 
faleations involving several million dj. 
lars in the Pittsburgh area, and another 
wave in Georgia give the impressim 
that embezzling always occurs in large 
amounts and in local epidemics. Tle 
impression is widespread, too, that ony 
bank officers are tempted to take ban 
funds. 

Actually, the facts as uncovered }y 
official investigators show a_ different 
picture: 

Outbreaks of embezzling that 
seem to appear first in one locality, then 
in another, actually are epidemics of de- 
tections, not of embezzling. The en- 
bezzling itself goes on all the time. Re- 
cently it has been on a sharply rising 
scale. Investigators estimate that at any 
particular time there are yet-undiscov- 
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wed cases of defalcation that involve 
nany millions of dollars. It is only the 
tisclosures that come in waves. 

What happens, investigators find, is 
his; When a spectacular case of em- 
lezzling breaks in the newspapers, 
lank examiners in the area become more 
jert, start checking books more closely. 
Bank directors get worried and _ scruti- 
nize operations more carefully. Em- 
‘Bhezzlers themselves may become pan- 
icky and make false moves. Result is 
that revelation of one case brings to 
light others that have been going on 
for years. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, dis- 
fall OOVETY of one shortage in a bank led to 
—~ B the disclosure that three employes were 
dt rifling the till in the same bank. They 
operated individually, without even 
knowing of one another's peculations. A 
fourth, it was found, had been dipping 
into the till, too. But he had turned a 
quick profit on one of his private deals 
wih bank funds and paid back his 
‘oan.” 

Small banks, not large institutions, 
ue hit most often by embezzling. This 
is shown by official data on the 120 de- 
faleations that, in the period since 1934, 
exceeded the banks’ own private fidelity 
insurance. Of 120 banks looted, more 
than 100 had assets of less than 1.5 mil- 
lion dollars. More than 70 had assets of 
less than $400,000. 

The reason, investigators say, is that 
mly in small banks are employes able 
to get away with money for long periods. 
Big banks discourage careless handling 
of patrons’ funds by strong internal 
audit systems and frequent investigations 
of their own. 

It is the “one-man bank” in particular 
that appears most subject to defalca- 
tions, The single officer in whom all con- 
trol is vested in such a bank may find 
it simple to allow large overdrafts by 
outsiders for many years. 

Even tellers and clerks in smaller 
banks find it far easier to pocket a dol- 
kr or two now and then. A small cash 
shortage or surplus at the end of the day 
8 common enough, and easily laid to 
minor errors. 

Million-dollar cases, considered by the 
public to be typical, actually are the ex- 
‘ption, investigators find. Official data 
how that, of all the defalcations in re- 
tent years, only about one in 20 amount- 
‘d to more than the bank’s own surety 
vond. 

Bank officers get the big part of the 
public’s attention when it comes to dis- 
Honest acts. Yet officials find that em- 
loyes other than officers are involved 
more often. That, too, is easily explained 
by official data. 

It is the bank officer who, more often 
» “an not, is involved in the big-embez- 
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“Cyclone Fence and a watchdog= 
dat’s sure gildin’ duh lily !“’ 


@ This embittered burglar is right. 
With Cyclone Fence on guard, any 
watchdog leads a life of leisure. 

Day and night, Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence protects property ... keeps out 
thieves, vandals and trespassers. This 
sturdy fence also forces everybody to 
enter and leave only at designated 
places—particularly important to de- 
fense plants. Cyclone Fence gives you 
many years of trouble-free service be- 
cause it’s so ruggedly constructed, and, 
in every case, is expertly installed by 


Cyclone’s own factory-trained men. 

Our free book describes and _ illus- 
trates Cyclone’s many special features 
and types of fence. Send for a copy of 
“Your Fence’’ today. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK—You’ll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable reference 
book. It’s crammed with pictures, facts and 
specifications covering many styles of 
Cyclone Fence, Gates and other property 
safeguards. Whether you need a few feet of 
fence or several miles of it, you will want 
this useful book. 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE — NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 


US'S CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 
——-—-—-———-—-—-—- CLIP THIS COUPON —— SEND IT TO—-— — — — — —— — — 
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Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-12 | 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘““Your Fence.” I 
WN fey 5c shan Nes ade SAA ak aa <cdl Aca A AAG Ow GIS CaP Re haw ulaa sone 
RE ee CI OE CP MIC re ee Peer eee Ce re: ’ i 
EE eee ee ee ae ee Woo Uae ne wnenney eee | 
I am interested in fencing: | 
C) Industrial; © School; C) Playground; (0 Residence. ] 
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WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
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SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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St. Regis Paper Co. put in an Alameda County branch plant in 1930, 
built plant pictured here in 1947, 


St. Regis Paper Company finds 
EXTRA PROFITS 


in a MOA* location 








Straight-Line Production, closer by truck than any other location 
Distribution Savings, we considered. 
Skilled Labor are “Labor supply is excellent. Mild cli- 
Important Factors mate all year, and availability of acre- 
age sites, permitted us single-story 
“St. Regis Paper Com- operation when we built our new San 
pany’s Metropolitan Leandro plant. This plant is a model 
Oakland Area plant is for efficient, straight-line operation 
a key factor in making and high productivity. We have ample 
1951 arecord-breaking room for the future expansion we look 
year for the company— for in this great market.” 
R. G. Swain both for sales volume Shipping time and cost savings...labor sup- 
PacificCoast Mgr. and profits,”’says Tee ply ...larger share of the market... good 


working climate—no matter which com- 
: bination of these profit-making factors you 
For most of our customers, this area demand—you'll find it in a Metropolitan 


Swain, Pacific Coast Manager. 
is at least a day closer by rail and miles Oakland location. Investigate today. 


*MOQA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area— 
includes all of Alameda County. 50,000 acres of 
level property in rural and semi-rural areas offer 
wide variety of sites conforming to Government's 
desire for industrial dispersal. Plants with from 
5,000 to 115,000 sq. ft. available for sale or lease. 


+ FREE Book Gives You the Facts 


“Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 16-page book outlining the prof- 
it-making opportunities 228 national firms find in this area, is yours for the 
asking. Write today, in strictest confidence. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


MCALIFORNIA 


Suite 302 « 427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 





$202 


ALAMEDA «+ ALBANY « BERKELEY « EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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zlement that scandalizes an entire com. 
munity. Other employes—tellers and 
clerks, for example—find it more diff. 
cult to hide the theft of important sums, 
or to get by with their acts over long 
periods. 

An assistant cashier in an Arkansas 
bank did manage in a single vear tg 
make off with $90,000, which she and 
her husband lost at the race track. Ree. 
ords show other cases, too, where em. 
ployes have taken fairly large sums. Yet 
these are far from typical. Ordinarily, 
only bank officers who have real control 
can systematically loot a bank over a 
period of many years. 

In one Pennsylvania town of 1,550 
persons, for example, it was an officer 
who had been with the bank for 20 years 
who was able to run his defalcations up 
into the hundreds of thousands of dol. 
lars. In another case, it was a bank presi- 
dent who confessed that the really large 
sums that he embezzled over a period of 
16 vears were taken while he was cashier 
and president. 

Back of embezzlements, investi- 
gators are finding many of the causes 
that are being noted in moral declines in 
other fields. Money is cheap, and easily 
come by. The desire for a good time is 
infectious. With money all around, and 
“investments” available, temptation ap- 
pears. 

First step, officials report, is for the 
tempted employe to “borrow” a sum from 
the bank. But the worker who is hard 
pushed enough to risk such an act usual- 
ly is unable to pay it back. The em- 
ploye, moreover, is likely to take his 
first sum in order to invest in something 
that offers the chance for a quick profit 
—perhaps something in real estate or a 
good thing at the race track. When that 
investment is lost, and the moral barrier 
weakened, the worker finds it easy to 
“borrow” more in order to make a profit 
and pay off the first “loan.” That proe- 
ess, investigators say, can run into real 
money. 

One judge handling embezzlement 
cases blames the rising trend on “the 
three R’s—rum, racing and_ redheads.” 
One or more of those factors are turned 
up time and again by investigators of 
bank shortages. An Illinois — cashier, 
gambling with the bank’s money, was a 
consistent winner for a time. After his 
luck turned, he took sums totaling $200,- 
000 in an effort to recoup and pay back 
before he finally shot himself. 

A banker in a small town in Montana 
got so involved with a sister-in-law that 
he did not feel free to stop her from 
raising checks. A New York cashier ab- 
sconded with funds to finance weeks of 
lavish living. 

Bank pay, too, is involved in the rise 
of embezzling. Bank officers and em- 
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ployes find it hard to live in the style 
hankers are supposed to enjoy. Official 
fgures show that bank officers received 
an average salary of $3,600 in 1939. 
They got an average of $6,200, before 
taxes, in 1950. That increase did not be- 
gin to keep the town’s leading citizen 
up with prices and taxes. 

Other bank employes have fared no 
better, the official record shows. Their 
pay averaged $1,450 in 1939, and $2,400 
in 1950. Their pay rose 65 per cent, 
while average earnings in all industries 
increased by 138 per cent. 

Bankers themselves are beginning to 
blame U.S. bank examiners for failure 
to uncover defalcations sooner. Yet of- 
fcials say that examinations are designed 
not to find embezzlements but to de- 











—Harris & Ewing 
FDIC‘S HARL 
... depositors haven’t lost one cent 


termine solvency of banks and whether 
they are complying with the laws. 

FDIC, meanwhile, has managed to 
keep all affected banks in operation 
with no loss to depositors since 1944, 
and at small cost. Chairman Maple T. 
Harl reports that the agency has put 
up 350 million dollars, in all, to protect 
depositors of troubled banks. On’ that 
investment, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation expects to lose only 26 
million, 

How much more the FDIC could in- 
vest to protect depositors is indicated by 
the fact that, out-of more than 3 billion 
in assets, the agency now has only 2 
million dollars tied up in liquidated 
banks. 

Yet it is not the actual number or size 
of defalcations that worries officials or 
bankers. It is the sharp rise in the num- 
ber of cases, and what that rise indicates 
for public morals. 
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How to cut assembly costs 
by stitching metal and 
other materials together 





“Waste neither time nor money, 
but make the best use of both.” 


— Ben Franklin, 1748 


Assembly time and assembly costs are im- 
portant to your over-all profit picture. The 
fastening method you use may well be the 
difference between black ink or red. 

In many cases today you can assemble products far faster, 
better, and at lower cost with an Acme-Morrison Metal 
Stitcher than you can with expensive rivets, screws, nails, 
bolts or spot welds. 

You can stitch steel to brass or copper or aluminum, or 
stitch such metals in many combinations to materials such 
as wood, felt, cork, canvas, leather, rubber, fibre, plastic or 
asbestos. 

Many manufacturers have saved materials and labor costs, 
and improved their finished products at the same time, by 
turning to Metal Stitching. 

To find out if you can, too, send in the coupon below for 
your free copy of our new 12-page booklet! 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Steel Strapping — Stitching Machines and Wire 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners — Strip Steel 





ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. US-12 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Stitching—a new technique in fastening.” 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, ‘“‘Metal 
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lis America 


You could, if you didn’t know the real people of this country, 
make out a pretty strong case that America is headed for 

a breakdown. But you would be wrong. Here at 

The American, you see, we serve these people in 

their own hometowns—in Fairfield, Conn., in San Diego, Cal., 
in Bangor, Me., in thousands of places where families still 
believe in themselves, their communities and America. 










































Pretend to be hardboiled about it, but, actually, 

aren’t you glad America has so many people who still believe 

in each other? Because they do, they are more responsive 

to sound ideas than people who are ruled by cynicism. 

Give Hometown America an honest product and it will give you 
enduring patronage. These are the people who buy the products 
they know from the dealers they know. These are the people 
whose lasting custom has built the great brand names. 


We know them because we are of them. For 76 years The American 
has served them. Thus it is known as the Family Service Magazine 
for Hometown America. Today, more than ever, we believe in 
these Hometown Americans, for in the dark clouds over America 
they are the silver lining—the hope of the nation. 


They seek The American because it serves them. They trust it 
as it trusts them. They respond to it for they are, by nature, 
responsive, just as they are, by nature, responsible. 


More than two and a half million of these trustworthy 
families—with 38.7% greater income than the average 

—read The American Magazine every month. So if you want 
responsible people to believe in the integrity of your company, 
its products or services, these are the people. If you tell them 
your.story in The American Magazine they will read it 

and believe it. Whatever you do, don’t worry about America. 
America is sound and good at its roots. 

And its roots grow deep—in Hometown, America. 
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Why Big Air Force Is Delayed 


Machine-Tool Shortage Holds Back Production 


U.S. is lagging far behind 
Russia in jet-plane output. Catch- 
ing up will not be easy, after all 
the blunders to date. 

Builders, ready to roll, blame 
the Government. It's a story of 
costly confusion over materials, 
tools, designs. 

Production cutbacks put a limp 
in the jet program. Now it will 
take years to get all the planes 
the Armed Forces need. 


It will be at least a year before this 
country can put enough jet planes in 
the air to match the Communists in 
numbers over Korea and at the same 
time maintain a safe air reserve at 
home and in Europe. 

That is the price paid for slow motion 
in plane production. A new cutback is 
being made now in the plane-production 
schedules, the latest in a long series of 
cutbacks and changes. The new cancel- 
lation orders will hit many companies 
and slow expansion of plane output. The 
cutback orders will be accompanied, 
however, by a sweeping order to “freeze 
designs” and stop the time-consum- 


most of them piston-engine types, in the 
same period. 

All the mistakes that could be made 
appear to have been made in the mili- 
tary-aircraft program. That is the opin- 
ion of informed officials of the aircraft 
industry. 

A basic mistake, it now is emphasized, 
was made by President Truman and his 
advisers in October, 1949. At that time 
the President impounded 600 million 
dollars voted by Congress for aircraft 
expansion. The President also stopped 
in its tracks an appropriation of 80 mil- 
lion dollars for aircraft research, includ- 
ing jet-engine development. The deci- 
sion was made to rely for a while longer 
on piston-engine planes, such as the 
giant B-36 bomber. This slowed to a 
crawl the development of U.S. jet en- 
gines, while other nations pushed ahead. 

When war came another basic mistake 
was made. Planners overlooked the ma- 
chine-tool industry. Lulled by reports of 
an enormous inventory of World War II 
tools, they forgot that few of those tools 
could produce the new jet engines. Even 
after that mistake was realized, nearly 
one full year was lost while officials ar- 
gued over whether the toolmakers 
should get the prices that would en- 
courage them to expand. 

Toolmakers waited months, too, for 





ing engineering changes on planes 
already being assembled. That will 
give manufacturers of planes and 
engines a little something to cheer 
about. 

As a result of mistakes that are 
being blamed on Government 
planners, high-level output of 
modern military aircraft cannot be 
achieved by the U.S., greatest 
mass-production country on earth, 
before mid-1953. The time when 
military services will have all the 
planes they need, plus reserves 
required to maintain 143 air groups 
in service, is from three to four 
years away at the earliest. It may 
be longer. 

The Russians, due to postwar 
U.S. decisions, enjoy a production 
lead that will not be easy to over- 
come. Although estimates vary, 
Russia is believed to have pro- 
duced 30,000 to 40,000 military 
planes since World War II, many 
of them jets. The U.S. is known to 
have produced only about 16,000, 
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priorities to get materials that would per. 
mit them to increase output. Meanwhile, 
aircraft and engine companies were de. 
layed, and in some cases still are, wait- 
ing for steel to build the new factories 
that are required to build the planes and 
engines after the machine tools become 
available. 

A tragedy of errors has taken place, 
despite all the lessons of World War II, 
as the aircraft industry sees it. 

Results show up in the production 
record. 

In 1950, output of military planes was 
under 3,000. A production rate of 215 
a month in July, when the Communists 
struck in Korea, had increased to only 
250 a month by the following December, 
six months after fighting started. U.S. 
then was making only half as many 
planes as it made in 1940, when it had 
no war. 

Now, output is up to about 500a 
month, as the accompanying chart shows. 
The air-frame manufacturers could be 
making 15 to 25 per cent more planes 
than that, but the jet-engine manufac- 
turers—still reaping the harvest from 
Government policy mistakes made as far 
back as 1949—cannot keep up. About 
half the new U.S. planes are jets. The 
rest are piston-engine transports, train- 
ers, light bombers. The rate of 500 
planes a month is less than half the 
rate that President Truman forecast 
for this time, in a speech made in 
December, 1950. 

A year from now, estimates are 
that the country will get about 
1,100 planes a month, with luck. A 
few weeks ago, the estimates were 
higher, but they had to be cut in 
view of the President’s decision to 
lower the sights on the armament 
plan for fiscal year 1953. 

By late 1953, under the latest 
plans, aircraft output probably will 
be moving along at the rate of 
about 1,700 planes a month. The 
great hope of the Air Force and the 
aviation industry is that the rate can 
then be maintained without the 
dizzy rises and falls of the past. 

Future plans for military planes 
look like this, in more detail: 

The entire aircraft-production 
schedule is being reshuffled, to 
spread it over a longer period and 











—Barrow in Omaha World-Herald 


‘IT CAN’T BE THE FAULT 
OF THE RAW MATERIAL!’ 


ease some of the pressure in late 
1952 and 1953. Original plans 
called for a rapid build-up of ait- 
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craft output to a peak of more than 2,000 
planes a month by late 1953. This was 
to be followed by a steep decline in 
1954 and 1955. 

The new plan is to build up a little 
more slowly in actual production, to a 
peak of around 1,800 planes a month by 
1954, following that with a steady pro- 
duction rate at or near that same level 
for the foreseeable future. 

First step in this new timetable will 
come soon, when a wave of cancellation 
orders on proposed late-1952 and 1953 
production reaches the aviation industry. 
Many companies are to feel the effects 
of this, with orders for individual types 
of planes cut 50 per cent or more in 
some cases. But, where a cut comes, 
there will be a promise of new business, 
asting longer, in years after 1953. 

Plane manufacturers will get the de- 
tails about the new production program 
soon. 

The expansion of buildings and ma- 
thine tools, however, is to continue 
ilong at about the same rate as provided 
M original plans. The idea is to create 
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stand-by capacity. This capacity will 
be increased to the point where U.S. 
will have facilities for making up to 4,- 
000 planes a month, or more, any time it 
needs them, after 1954. 

Orders to freeze designs, another big 
and important change in production 
plans, will apply to all planes now in 
production. The Air Force has agreed 
to enforce this order strictly. It will stop 
all changes on planes in factories, ex- 
cept those required for safety of pilot or 
crew, and those requested by manufac- 
turers to speed production. 

The Air Force issued one freeze or- 
der in early 1951, but a few weeks later 
took the teeth out of it. Engineers since 
then have had almost a free hand to 
hang more and more gadgets on planes 
and engines, increasing their weight 
and slowing production. Officials expect 
that the new order prohibiting unneces- 
sary changes will substantially improve 
the speed of assembly lines. 

Still another prospective change is a 
reform of certain buying practices of 
the armed forces. For instance, officials 








: At Least Two Years to the Top 
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hope to stop the practice of canceling 
outright all orders for parts needed for a 
particular plane, as soon as the manu- 
facturer completes an order for one 
model of that plane, and before anybody 
knows whether the next model is going 
to be a success. 

The U.S. would be stronger today, 
with 300 more very good. jet fighter 
planes than it has, if the Air Force had 
not completely cut off the production 
network for a certain fighter on the as- 
sumption that an improved version could 
be produced quickly. Actually, the new 
plane’s engine was delayed, yet the old 
plane could not be produced because 
the production arrangements had been 
canceled. 

These are some of the main aspects of 
the aircraft-production policy that is 
slowly being hammered together. The 
changes will not make up for time lost 
through past mistakes, obviously. But, if 
carried through, they may cure some of 
the plane makers’ worst ills and get air- 
craft plants started on a realistic and 
orderly expansion. 
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Budget Chief Lawton Computes How Your 1952 Taxes 
Will Be Spent . . . McDonald Named to Run Dwindling RFC 


> Frederick J. Lawton, whose career is 
prefiguring Government finances, now is 
completing his annual estimate of how 
much the U. S. will take in and pay out in 
the next fiscal year. Mr. Lawton is Direc- 
tor of the Budget. His current appraisal is 
a first look at the money side of Govern- 
ment forthe 12 months that begin next July. 

This carefully computed preview is 
called the U.S. budget. Physically, it 
makes a volume bigger than a bulky 
mail-order catalogue. It lists all expected 
expenditures and revenues, and meas- 
ures the resulting surplus or deficit. As 
sent to Congress by President Truman, 
Mr. Lawton’s fat columns carry an ap- 
pearance of official finality. 

As submitted, however, the budget is 
far from final. The figures—this time more 
than 50 billion dollars for defense and 
more than 80 billion to be spent over 
all, with another deficit—will be revised 
many times before the final accounting 
18 months hence. 

These changes are a product of the 
times, of war scares and of shifting em- 
phasis in building defenses equal to esti- 
mated dangers. But the changes make 
the budget a source of bewilderment 
for many citizens, who seek understand- 
ing of where their taxes go. 

What happens is this: Congressional 
committees will go to work on every 


item. These already have been carefully 
screened and in many cases reduced by 
Mr. Lawton and his colleagues; but Con- 
gress, in the next six to eight months, 
will make its own decision on how much 
each agency is to spend. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Lawton are to be sending supplemental 
budget estimates to Congress. Emergen- 
cies may arise. Something may have 
been overlooked or miscalculated. Or 
the military may come up with new and 
costly ideas. 

In the end, however, Congress fixes 
the figures. It appropriates the money 
or takes an action often confused with 
appropriation—it approves a project and 
authorizes an expenditure, but leaves 
the actual voting of funds to come later. 
To bring some order into this confusion, 
Mr. Lawton revises his figures in July, 
when the new fiscal year starts, and again 
in January, when it is half expired. 

Recent years show the effect of war 
on the budget. The original estimate for 
the year ending at mid-1950 forecast an 
outlay of 41.8 billion dollars. Congress 
appropriated 40.3 billion, and 40.2 bil- 
lion was spent. But the following fiscal 
year, 1950-51, began as Korea was in- 
vaded. 

For that year original estimates were 
for spending of 42.4 billion dollars. But, 





THREE BUDGETEERS: SECRETARY SNYDER, PRESIDENT TRUMAN, DIRECTOR LAWTON 


with Korea, the supplemental requests 
came pouring in. Nearly 82 billion was 
appropriated, but actually only 446 
billion was spent. There is always a lag 
between the appropriating of money and 
its spending. 

In fact, unexpended defense authori. 
zations and appropriations now _ total 
nearly 92 billion dollars. With the new 
budget of some 50 billion for defense 
added, the Government will have 149 
billion to spend on defense alone in the 
next 18 months. Outlays will fall far 
short of this total, and the funds will be 
spent over a much longer period. The 
present defense spending rate is about 
40 billion annually. Estimates are it may 
increase to 50 billion by mid-1953, when 
the period for which Mr. Lawton is budg- 
eting ends. 

War in Korea and the threat of war 
elsewhere are pushing the budget for 
the fiscal year 1953 up into the levels 
of World War II. By comparison, 79.6 
billion dollars was spent in the year that 
ended at mid-1943 and 95.3 billion in the 
year that followed. The peak of World 
War II spending was reached in 1945, 
with 98.7 billion. 

The revenue picture, however, is 
greatly changed. During the war, the 
Government spent much more than it 
took in and made up the difference by 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our Cree agued tn ~Prmerican yee 


The Revere Technical Advisors call upon manu- 
facturers from coast to coast, when requested to 
collaborate on special problems concerning the 
selection, fabrication or application of copper and 
copper alloys, and aluminum alloys. The procedure 
is this: the T.A. sits down with the customer or 
prospect, and together they study the project put 
before them by circumstances. It is a close collab- 
oration, a joint effort that frequently results in 
marked improvement in quality or lessening of 
costs, or both. Here are some examples: 

¢ Customer staking diamond inserts in free-cutting 
brass rod reported that the rod was turning color 
under the diamond, resulting 
in rejects. The brass was ma- 
chined with a water-soluble 
oil, and cleaned with a special 
preparation. It was discovered 
that parts machined with sul- 
phur-bearing oils were being 
cleaned in same container. This 
was the cause, and the obvious 
remedy eliminated discolor. 

* Plumbing goods manufac- 
turer was puzzled by the fact 
that brass tube purchased in small grain sizes for 
good plating qualities was giving both bending and 
plating troubles. Inspection of the processes of the 
manufacturer showed that the tube was being an- 
nealed with a torch before expansion and plating. 
This annealing resulted in a large grain size of 
.250 mm., as shown by a typical sample sent to the 
Revere Laboratory. Thus the apparent anomaly 
was explained, and close control of annealing was 
established to keep grain size within the necessary 
limits for satisfactory plating. 


*An electrical manufacturer was using a very 





special and expensive copper alloy as a liner for a 
plunger housing. He felt this extremely hard alloy 
was necessitated by the large amount of wear on 
the part. Revere suggested that Herculoy, a silicon 
bronze, would be worth trying in hard temper. 
Tests were made, and the Revere alloy was found 
completely satisfactory. Substitution provides a 
metal that is more easily available, and at the same 
time costs less than the original. 
¢ A maker of a timing device was having trouble 
blanking cleanly a small gear part. Detail was so 
fine and ratio of tooth height to width so great that 
leaded brass had a tendency not to form full teeth. A 
study of this problem brought 
forth the suggestion that a 
more ductile metal was needed, 
namely, 34 hard cartridge 
brass. This worked beautiful- 
ly when tried, and customer is 
extremely pleased with the 
tremendous reduction in re- 
jects of this difficult part. 
These are just a few of a 
number of cases that went into 
the ‘‘closed’’ file during a 
single month. Almost every other supplier to indus- 
try today does much the same sort of work with his 
customers. He feels it is not only a fine way to build 
good will, but also a part of his obligation to the cus- 
tomers who have helped him grow. It is a fact, of 
course, that every dollar you pay, whether for chemi- 
cals or metals, glass, cements, papers, carries a small 
charge for the research and know-how and skill re- 
quired to make fine products. Your suppliers have 
knowledge you have helped pay for — why not use 
it as well as their materials? The results may be as 
pleasing as those in the four instances just cited. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SEE ‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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Select Gaylord .. . the unseen 
quality of Gaylord Boxes 
pays off in peace of mind for 
everyone concerned. 
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. . . Revenues of 72 billions, 
spending of 80 expected 


borrowing. Revenues in 1948 were a 
scant 22.2 billion dollars, and they rose 
to 44.8 in the year when 99 billion was 
spent. As against the more than 80 bil. 
lion budgeted for next year, revenues 
are unofficially expected to rise to 72 
billion. 

Nevertheless there are to be deficits, 
perhaps one of 6 billion dollars in the 
year that ends next June 30, and 10 to 
13 billion in the year that follows. These, 
however, are far less than the deficits 
of up to 57 billion in the World War II 
years. 

Revenue figures come to Mr. Lawton 
from Secretary John W. Snyder’s Treas- 
ury Department. These he must accept 
as one basis for the budget. 

To gauge spending needs, Mr. Law. 
ton’s men make firsthand observation in 
every department and agency. Each 
agency, furthermore, brings to the Budget 
Bureau its own figures for necessary 
spending. As often as not, these are 
liberal in the interpretation of what is 
necessary. 

Hearings are conducted. The agen- 
cies endeavor to justify their figures. 
Mr. Lawton inclines to be skeptical. 
That is part of his job. In the end, he 
frequently scales down the figures. 

Mr. Lawton also must make his budget 
conform with the Administration’s spend- 
ing policies. Many of his predecessors, 
politica! appointees, have endeavored to 
shape these policies themselves. But Mr. 
Lawton is a civil servant, a career man, 
an administrator. He simply takes the 
policy that is handed to him, and sticks 
to his columns of figures. 

The Budget Director, 51, is tall, bar- 
rel-chested, shy, a quiet, hard worker. 
He has been conning Government f- 
nancial figures’ for 30 years. In 1921, just 
out of Georgetown University, he went 
to work for the Treasury. He has been in 
the Budget Bureau since 1935, except 
for a period in 1948 as one of President 
Truman’s administrative assistants. 

Mr. Lawton, perhaps more than any- 
one else, is aware that his new budget is 
only a goal, an approximation, carefully 
tallied but still an uncertain prophecy of 
the condition of the nation’s till 18 
months from now. 





AT THE QUIETER RFC 


> Harry A. McDonald is named to take 
over a cleansed, purified and much- 
discussed but perhaps dying agency 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

After last winter's rumors of favor- 
itism in RFC lending, with hints of the 
use of “influence,” in which a mink coat 
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. . . Republican head of SEC 
chosen for lending agency 


was especially publicized, W. Stuart 
Symington was put in charge of the 
agency. He has since been at work clean- 
ing up. Mr. McDonald is chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Symington. 

The latter cleared out some employes 
and established new regulations for mak- 
ing loans, including a proviso that all 
lendings should have full publicity. An- 
nouncements are made of the identity 
of the borrower, the amount and the 
purpose of the loan, and the security be- 
hind it. 

The RFC recently has been making 
very few loans. Mr. McDonald is left 
with the job of servicing and liquidating 
loans outstanding, and of buying rubber 





RFC‘'S McDONALD 
...acleansed but dying agency? 


and tin for the country’s defense indus- 
tries. 

Mr. McDonald, 57, an Iowa-born De- 
troiter, was in the investment-banking 
business for 15 years. In 1947 he was ap- 
pointed to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. In 1949, he became its 
Chairman. He is a Republican and also 
is a jovial good friend of President 
Truman. 

The Senate must confirm the Mc- 
Donald appointment to RFC. There are 
signs that some Republican members 
may object. And a House subcommittee 
plans soon to begin an investigation of 
SEC. It has- reports of irregularities 
there and wants to know more about 
SEC employes who have stepped from 
the Commission into well-paid jobs with 
firms whose activities come under the 
agency’s jurisdiction. 
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From the world's first and finest 35mm. 
camera to famous microscopes used in 
vital atom research, Leitz products have 
ranked foremost in the field of high 
precision optics since 1849. 


For business or pleasure . . . in science, in- 
dustry, photography . . . look first to Leitz 
for your assurance of precision-perfect 
performance in any given job. 
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Leitz products write to: Dept. SN. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 





Report 


Where the arms orders are 
going— 

New York, with 6.2 billions, 
tops the country. California is not 
far behind. No State in the union 
has been missed. 

Defense boom isn't shifting in- 
dustrial America, though. Trend, 
so far, is to put orders in estab- 
lished production areas. 

U.S., rearming, looks about 
like peacetime U. S. 


The industrial map of America is 
not being changed by the arms pro- 
gram. States that do most of the coun- 
try’s manufacturing also are getting 
most of the Government's defense 
contracts. The distribution of detense 
contracts, in fact, conforms closely to 
the established pattern of industry, 

Dislocations thus are not to be as 
severe as if orders had been widely dis- 
persed into new regions. A hard pinch, 
it is true, will be felt in some localities 
such as Detroit. Auto workers laid off 
there are finding it difficult to get new 
jobs in their own industry, especially 
since Michigan companies with defense 
contracts are doing much of the work 
outside the State (see page 51). Within 
large areas, however, arms orders will 
go far to take up the slack. 

The chart shows where the bulk of 
arms contracts, including new construc: 
tion, have been placed. Of the total, 87 
per cent has gone to 15 leading indus- 
trial States. In 1947, when defense pro- 
duction was negligible, these States ac- 
counted for 79 per cent of the country’s 
manufacturing activity. 

The Government appears to have 
placed contracts in States where factories 
already exist. There is little evidence 
that the arms program is being used for 
the purpose of developing industries in 
new areas. 

New York and California lead all 
States in the volume of arms orders. De- 
fense contracts in each State outweigh 
by a large margin the civilian share of 
factory activity, as measured by the value 
added to goods through manufacturing. 
Together, these States received 11.2 bil- 
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ARMS SPENDING: WHERE 


East, Midwest and Far West Get Nearly All 


lion dollars in defense contracts through 
last September, out of a total of 36 bil- 
lion dollars in defense contracts distrib- 
uted among all States. 

New York, with 6.2 billion dollars in 
arms orders, has 17.2 per cent of all con- 
tracts. This State has the largest dollar 
volume of Army and Navy orders and 
ranks second in Air Force orders. Part 
of this work, however, may be done in 
other areas, since New York is the head- 
quarters of many large companies with 
branches in other States. 

California’s large volume of defense 
orders—5 billion dollars—is chiefly in 
aircraft contracts. California leads the 
field in Air Force contracts and stands 
high in Navy contracts, most of which 


probably are for naval aircraft. The air. 
craft industry was depressed in 1947, 
when the census of manufactures showed 
that California accounted for 5.4 per 
cent of the country’s manufacturing ac. 
tivity. Its share of defense orders now is 
more than 14 per cent. 

Connecticut, Maryland and Washing. 
ton are other States that appear to have 
received more than their normal share 
of defense contracts, as measured by 
general manufacturing activity. Here, 
again, aircraft orders probably provide 
the explanation. Each of these States has 
large plants that manufacture aircraft 
or aircraft parts. 

In general, however, the volume of 
defense orders placed in the various in- 














15 States Have 87 Per Cent 
Of Defense Orders 
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People BEthe Middle South 
will welcome your Industry, too 





Middle South people—individuals, local and 
state leaders and officials—have shown new firms 
they sincerly appreciate industry’s importance in 
the economic life of a community. This friendly, 
cooperative spirit of Middle South people has 
made a favorable impression on industrial leaders. 
This is a deciding factor for the location of new 
plants in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 








Manufacturing firms recognize the effect favor- 
able attitudes can have on operating costs and 
production. Middle South workers already have 
remarkable production records in a variety of 
manufacturing fields. 


























Thus Middle South people spur rapid economic 
progress in this three-state region. Industries are 
encouraged to make best use of raw materials 
from farm, forest and mine; to build on other 
advantages of a year ‘round mild climate, growing 
area markets, nearness of domestic markets and 
easy access to world markets and materials through 
the port of New Orleans. 

Industry has responded to the invitation of 
Middle South peopie with full confidence in the 
future of this area, Increasing plant investments 
are the proof, 

Write for data you can apply to your own 
industry. You too, will find the facts add up to a 










world of eee for growth and prosperity in 
the Middle South, 


Scene at the Deditation , 
of a Middle South Plant 


4 Wirla a Gyo rluntht 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 





ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPL POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 5, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 











... but when you have 
Dictograph 





George Does it! 


Every business man knows that great Amer 
ican game of “Passing the Buck:’ 

Unless responsibility is pinned down, 
and orders are clearly, quickly and irrevo- 
cably given, accountability cannot be in- 
sisted upon. If Dictograph, the interior 
communication system, did nothing more 
than provide for the fast, accurate communi- 
cation of orders and information, it would 
be well worth what it costs. 

Dictograph does this—and much more: 











No Dialing— Secrecy on all Calls 
No Operator Executive Right 
Speeded Messages of Way 


Paging Facilities 
Group Conference 
Calls 


Management Control 


No Unanswered 
Calls 

















Dictograph 


PRODUCTS, INC. JAMAICA 1, N.Y. 


The Private Telephone System 


Branches 
in all 
principal 
cities and 
Canada 
I a a el 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS INC. 

Jamaica 1, N. Y. 
(C Send me complete information. 
(CD Have your man call. 






Name. 





Cc 





Address 





| RL a rece Zone ...... ShaP0.........20000000 - 
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Special Report 





.. . New York State 
gets most war contracts 


dustrial regions of the United States fol- 
lows normal factory activity. 

Leading the field in defense orders is 
the group of Midwestern- States «that 
border on the Great Lakes. This indus- 
trial region has more than 10 billion dol- 
lars in defense contracts, representing al- 
most 28 per cent of the total. Michigan 
and Ohio top the States in this group, 
with more than 2.5 billion dollars each, 
but Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin also 
have a substantial volume. 

This area is the center of the automo- 
bile and farm-machinery industries and 
contains most of the plants that produce 
machine tools. 

Close behind the Great Lakes region 
are the heavily industrialized Middle 


fo . ee ees — 
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THE END RESULT 
. from a normal pattern 


Atlantic States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. This area has just 
under 10 billion dollars’ worth of defense 
contracts, with New York receiving by 
far the largest amount. 

Pennsylvania, with only 5.5 per cent 
of defense contracts, appears to have 
garnered less than a normal share of 
arms work. Its 1947 share of factory 
output was 9.3 per cent. This State, 
however, produces a huge volume of 
basic materials, such as steel, coal and 
chemicals. Orders for these materials do 
not show up directly in defense con- 
tracts, but arms industries place orders 
with these plants. A substantial portion 
of Pennsylvania’s industrial output doubt- 
less goes for defense. 

The Far West ranks third among in- 
dustrial areas in defense work and is 








Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t know all 
the answers on stocks and bonds —and 
don’t pretend to. 

But we’ve always felt that the more people 
know about the stock market and invest. 
ing, the better it is for them, for us, and 
the whole country, too. 

That’s why we'll try to answer any ques. 
tions you may have about our business.,, 
That’s why we’ve repeatedly published an 
advertisement called “What Everybody 
Ought to Know About This Stock and 
Bond Business.” 

In it we answer the most common ques. 
tions we get asked . . . cover everything 
from what stocks are and why you should 
buy them, to how much they cost, why 
prices change, and what dividends they pay, 
If you’d like a free copy of “What Every. 
body Ought to Know About This Stock 
and Bond Business” in pamphlet form— 
just ask for it. 
Or if you’ve got any questions of your 
own—about the business in general, about 
particular securities, or about your own 
investments—just ask those, too. 

We'll do our best to answer them without 
charge of any kind. Simply write— 


Department SA-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





FLORIDA'S © 
FINEST 
ADDRESS 
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rea. 


ONLY THE RONEY HAS 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


3 block beach, swimming pool, 6 
acres of gardens, putting greens, 
tennis, cabana club, all recreational 
facilities, outstanding accommoda- 
tions, cuisine, services, also dancing, 
entertainment. Open year round. 

Completely Air Conditioned. 
Contact hotel, travel agents or Schine Ho- 


tele inN. ¥.. MU 8-0110; Chi., AN 3-622; 
Detroit, WO 3-5200; Phila., PE 5-123. 
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It pays to 


do'b 


0. usiness in 
New York State 


Did you know that New York 
State keeps New York busi- 
| nessmen informed on current 
Federal purchasing needs? New 
York State screens notices of 
Federal procurement opportu- 








nities and circulates procure- 
ment information to appropri- 
ate firms within the State. A 
New York State location al- 
ways offers ‘‘extra’’ advan- 
tages. For booklet ‘Industrial 
Location Services,’’ write: 
N.Y.State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 188, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, N. Y. 
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Special Report 





... In the South, 
Texas leads as producer 


the only area where defense contracts 
far exceed normal manufacturing ac- 
tivity. The total for this area is 6.2 bil- 
lion dollars, most of which is for air- 
craft in California and Washington. 

New England, with 3.3 billion dollars 
in defense contracts, is about holding its 
normal position in manufacturing activi- 
ty. This region’s share of defense business 
is equal to the 1947 share of factory 
output. Connecticut and Massachusetts 
have almost all the arms contracts placed 
in New England. 

New England’s metalworking plants 
are busy with a large volume of orders, 
but the textile industry in this region is 
moderately depressed. Defense orders 
for blankets, clothing and shoes are not 
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ARMS FOR ALLIES 
... from well-established firms 


sufficient to keep these factories oper- 
ating full-scale. 

South Atlantic States, except for 
Maryland, are not sharing proportion- 
ately in the defense program. Total con- 
tract awards in this region amount to 2.5 
billion dollars, or 7 per cent of the de- 
fense program. This area contributed 
9.3 per cent of the country’s manufac- 
turing output in 1947. South Carolina, 
however, is receiving one of the largest 
projects of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which is a defense contract but is 
not awarded by the armed services. 

Among Southern States, Texas stands 
out as a major defense producer with 
more than a billion dollars in contracts. 
Texas ranks as the eleventh State in 
volume of defense orders, and takes a 
place among the country’s important 












Industry discovers 


MELA 
the lord. 
OA 


PROCTER GAMBLE 
builds in 
SACRAMENTO 


Procter & Gamble’s selection of 
Sacramento for its newest Califor- 
nia plant emphasizes the advantages 
of this Heartland area. Count them 
against your requirements: abun- 
dant land, power, and water... 
room to grow... markets to grow 
on. 19,000,000 people in fast-grow- 
ing Western markets are at your 
Sacramento doorstep. 


This Heartland area offers pro- 
duction advantages as well. It pro- 
vides a strategic location for decen- 
tralized operation. Its mild climate 
invites the use of modern l-story 
plants, with significant savings in 
construction and operating costs. 
The sun is on your payroll, and liv- 
ing is good. That basic fact is reflect- 
ed in the acknowledged efficiency 
of the labor force, and in an extra- 
ordinary record in labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET. To measure 
the Heartland against your needs, we’ve 
rovided this informative 16-page book- 
et, “The Land the Lord 
Remembered”, Write 
our Industrial Dept., 
Room 206, for your 
free copy. All in- 
quiries handled in 
strictest confidence. 


Pte f ad 
imme le from Rseaeres 4 
ses, 


Rea 







+ SACRAMENTO CHAMBER 
U OF COMMERCE 
917 - 7th Street, Sacramento 


The 
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HEARTLAND 
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EVERYONE THOUGHT IT 
WAS DONE WITH 


PRINTER’S TYPE! 



















Yuner packing, 
‘4 seats, companion fla 


‘ANDARD EQUIPMENT 


lical gears, oilbath and pq 
2ase-packed crosshead pin 
SCOSSOM OS «....--000coccvcecececceves 
Suction Strainers ..... 
No A-68A Straight .... 


D-668A Right Ang 
SE 


ALL ‘TYPED’... 
ON THIS MACHINE 


$5 6002 Saued/ 


A well known manufacturer makes 
this savings on a single job. The 
new DSJ Vari-Typer method of type 
composition made it possible. 

The VARI-TYPER has a standard 
keyboard and is operated by your 
office typist.it-produces finished 
type-proofs, dil ready for paste-up 
or direct reproduction on a litho 
plate or mimeo~stencil. Both mar- 
gins are automatically evened. 


INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE TYPES 








Change to any style and size you 
like—hundreds to choose from in all 
the popular designs—and in foreign 
languages, “too: 


(VARI-TYPED!) 





RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Nework 5, N. J. 


Please send me Vori-Typer Booklet A37 
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... No effort to 
shift industry or workers 


industrial areas. Fastest-growing indus- 
tries in Texas are chemical plants that 
are connected with that State’s oil -pro- 
duction. 

Other Southern States with substan- 
tial defense contracts are Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Alabama, each with more 
than 200 million dollars. This area also 
is important as a producer of aluminum 
and atomic energy. 

The Plains States, west of the Missis- 
sippi and east of the Rockies, have a 
total of defense contracts that approxi- 
mates their normal industrial position. 
Missouri has the largest volume in this 
area, but Kansas has received sizable 
aircraft contracts. 


Mountain States, least-industrialized 


area of the country, also are receiving 
the 


fewest war contracts. The eight 
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DEFENSE ORDER BLANKS 
. « . business geography hasn‘t changed 


States in this region have only 248 mil- 
lion dollars in defense orders, with Col- 
orado in the top position. Arizona, how- 
ever, is adding defense industries, and 
factory output in that State this year may 
exceed the value of mineral products for 
the first time. Defense contracts that 
have been placed in Arizona amount to 
58 million dollars. 

The defense program, in fact, 
overlooks no State in the union. All States 
have some arms orders, ranging from 
North Dakota’s 3 million dollars to New 
York’s 6 billion. But, in placing defense 
orders, the Government has tended to 
follow the industrial pattern rather than 
to change it. There has been no effort 
to found new, relatively bomb-free in- 
dustrial areas of any significant size, or 
to shift workers into new regions. If any- 
thing, the defense program appears to 
be fostering industrial growth in areas 
that already have been industrialized. 





DIVIDENDS | 
FOR SALE! 


. . . but our brand new booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we've listed 638 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years .. . most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 





Naturally, these dividends vary .. . range 
from a little less than 1% all the way up 
to nearly 14%. But on the average, you 
could expect just about 6% on money in. 
vested in these securities at today’s prices 
and dividends. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment, 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 638 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you’d like this list of 638 stocks with 
recent prices and yields, just ask for our 
booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 

And if you’d like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 


Department SA-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








‘Gives Top Rating to 
British Industries Fair 


“The wealth of products and machinery 
| displayed at the B.LF. was overwhelming,” 
| said Arthur R. Bink, of American Type 
| Founders, upon his return from last year’s 

Fair. “The value of such an exhibit —aside 
from its contribution to international trade 
and a closer international business relation- 
ship, is beyond one’s expectancy. As a busi- 
| nessman, I rate the B.LLF. among the best of 
| industrial and professional exhibits.” The 
1952 B.LF. will be held May 5-16. For 
details write or telephone your nearest British 
Consulate or: Commercial Department, 
| British Embassy, Washington 5, D.C. 
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CUTBACKS: BLOW TO AUTO WORKERS 


Higher Output Quota Fails to Solve Problem 


What's the trouble in Detroit? 
How many people are out of 
jobs? How many will be? When 
will things begin to look up? 

For the answers to these and 
related questions, U.S. News & 
World Report has made its own 
on-the-ground survey. Here are 
the findings, based on talks with 
industry, labor and Government 
officials in this biggest of all 
avtomobile-producing areas. 


DETROIT 


Runaway unemployment, in this 
motor capital, seems to be a continu- 
ing threat. Some 120,000 workers in 
the Detroit area already are idle, and 
thousands more will be forced into 
idleness when auto production takes 
another drop between April and June. 

As of now, Washington holds the key 
to the size of the coming production 
drop, and consequent decline in unem- 
ployment in car and parts plants. Gov- 
emment concessions to the industry on 
production quotas do not mean that 
Detroit’s job troubles are ended. 

Washington planners say the industry 
may make up to 930,000 cars in the 
second quarter of 1952. That compares 
with first-quarter production that is ex- 
pected to approach a million cars. It also 
compares with earlier proposals to hold 
econd-quarter production to 800,000 
cars. 
At first glance, Detroit thought this 
econd-quarter concession would save 
the jobs of a lot of workers. But the in- 
dustry soon discovered that Washington 
was not allotting enough materials to 
make 930,000 cars. A cry went up that 
the planners actually were allowing 
mly enough copper and aluminum for 
$00,000 cars, and it was not possible to 
come close to making 930,000 cars. 

If present material allotments are al- 
lbwed to stand, and only 800,000 cars 
we produced in the second quarter, 100,- 
00 additional workers probably will be 
hid*off in the industry. About a third 
will be concentrated in the Detroit area. 
lt, on the other hand, Washington offi- 
tials raise the quota on materials, and 
provide enough for 930,000 cars, an esti- 
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mated 40,000 workers will be laid off in 
the industry, including about one third 
in Detroit. 

The industry already has found ways 
to stretch its available supply of scarce 
materials, but there is a limit to substitu- 
tions that can be made. It has been pos- 
sible, for example, to save about six 
pounds of copper per car. Harnesses for 
car wiring are being made of aluminum, 
but aluminum, too, is scarce. 

The outlook for car production is of 
controlling importance in gauging De- 
troit’s employment prospects. Layoffs 
this year seem sure to rise or fall with 
the production of cars and trucks. De- 
fense production, gaining slowly, plays 
a very limited part in providing jobs in 
this area. 

The unemployment situation, in 
outline, is this: 

Idle workers, estimated at 120,000, 
represent about 8 per cent of the De- 
troit area’s work force of 1,445,000. 
This unemployment is due to successive 
auto-production cutbacks from the peaks 
of 1950, plus some reductions in other 
industries. 


That is serious for the city, tragic 
for many individuals. It is also a puzzling 
phenomenon in a period of record U.S. 
employment and in one of the nation’s 
most highly industrialized areas. 

On the other hand, a breakdown of 
the unemployment figures reveals some 
points that are less disturbing. Of the 
69,000 workers claiming unemployment 
compensation, about 15,000 to 20,000 
were laid off recently for model change- 
overs. Most of them are expected to be 
recalled to work shortly. 

Then, in the total of 120,000, there 
is a hard core of so-called frictional un- 
employment. State officials estimate that 
from 25,000 to 30,000 in the Detroit 
area are idle temporarily while changing 
jobs. That was so even at the 1943 peak 
of employment during World War II. 

Also, the extent of present unemploy- 
ment is not so unusual as it appears. At 
one period in booming 1950, for exam- 
ple, strikes, fuel shortages and other 
causes threw 71,000 workers onto the 
compensation rolls in this area. That is 
2,000 more than at present. 

Eying such factors as these, one offi- 
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. .. Washington really determines the length of the line 
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Everything that makes New 
York important to the visitor is 
just a few steps away when you 
make the world-famous Biltmore 
your haven of comfort. Here, 
surrounded by all that is pleasant 
and cheerful, benefiting by 
service that frees you of every 
mundane care, a New York visit, 
long or short, affords a full 
measure of satisfaction. 


Write for illustrated folder 


@ 
The Biltmore 
Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
New York City 
DAVID J. MARTIN, Manager 


Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Block from Airlines Terminal 


other 


Grand Central Area REALTY HOTELS: 


The BARCLAY e¢ PARK LANE 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 























JAGUAR SALES-PARTS 
M.G. SERVICE 
HILLMAN Cars may be purchased 

on convenient financing 





plan if you wish; domestic cars accepted as 
trade-ins. Write, wire or phone... 


IMPORTED MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


216 E. PENN ST. . HOOPESTON. 2 iLL. 














RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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. . . Arms orders too slow 
to take up slack in jobs 


cial remarked: “What’s all the fuss 
about?” 

Reasons for the attention now being 
focused on Detroit's unemployment 
problem are varied. In addition to the 
hardships and loss of pay roll inherent in 
the layoffs, the unemployment situation 
is conspicuous because it is concentrated 
in the auto industry and in a city that 
expected to get a more important role in 
defense production than it is getting so 
far. Also, the auto makers, the CIO 
United Auto Workers and their political 
champions have stirred up more public 
attention than is usual. 

Then, too, the dim prospect of im- 
proving the job situation in Detroit is a 
factor. Officials are relieved that cut- 
backs in production are not to be as deep 
as first planned, but they can see no 
hope of pushing auto output up to peak 
levels any time soon. 

The only other likely source of jobs— 
defense work—promises to create jobs 
at a slower pace than that at which 
the auto industry will be dropping work- 
ers. The Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation estimates that 164,000 auto 
workers will be idle, across the nation, 
while only 71,000 defense jobs are ex- 
pected to open up in the industry dur- 
ing 1952. Many of these jobs will not be 
available until late in the year. 

That leaves 93,000 auto workers who 
will not get new jobs in the auto industry 
this year. A big share of these are in the 
Detroit area. Not a single car maker 
questioned in this area expects defense 
production to take up the slack in em- 
ployment by the end of 1952. 

Defense products already in produc- 
tion, such as bazooka rockets and _air- 
craft-engine parts, need relatively few 
workers. Big items such as tanks and jet 
engines take a long time to get into pro- 
duction. Quantity production in many 
cases will not start before 1953. 

Blame for this situation is assigned to 
various factors and groups, depending 
on who is pointing the finger. 

The union accuses the armed forces 
primarily, and industry secondarily, for 
dispersing defense production instead 
of concentrating it in the auto plants of 
Detroit. 

Company executives declare that in 
many instances military procurement 
officers insisted that defense plants be 
set up outside the Detroit area so as to 


scatter potential targets for enemy 
bombers. 
Auto companies, in line with this 


policy, took over World War II arms 
plants where available in other regions. 
Companies were told that the Defense 





w THE COLUMBIA 
| |GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has ueciarea wis day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 70, 20¢ per share 
* payable on February 15, 1952, to holders of- 
' record at close of business January 19, 1952, 
Daz Parker 


January 3, 1952 Secretary 





















DIRECT PRICES 
TO 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, LODGES, etc. 


Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
_.. WITHOUT CHARGE 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Is any building truly “FIRE-PROOF”? 


No type of building is actually 
more “fire-proof” than a furnace. 
Consider, then, what happens to 
flammable contents when ignited 
in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building ... by installing 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers, now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 
the New 1952 


treasury of 


“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Cont- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

dhebulsi he ee ee 


j THE al f NEW YORK 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N.Y. 
Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 


Check for $5 is enclosed. 
Name 


Address 
City Zone. 











State, 








Ny 
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Labor Week 





. . . Paper work, changes 
in designs cause delays 


Department planned to keep these arms 
plants on a stand-by basis for years to 
come. Because of that, auto companies 
felt they could not fill their regular plants 
with defense production. 

More specific reasons for the lag in 
defense jobs also are listed. 

Paper work required before a con- 
tract is granted often takes six to eight 
months. 

Getting into production has proved 
slower than expected, especially on 
tanks and other large items that are 
more complicated than those used in 
World War II. 

Cutbacks in erders often come through 
after production has started. 

Design changes, too, frequently alter 





-Black Star 


JOB HUNTER 
. .. in boom times—conspicuous 


plant layouts and tooling requirements, 
which means delay. 

Machine tools are scarce, as are iron 
and steel castings. 

As a result, defense jobs are slow to 
open up in Detroit and hard for laid-off 
workers to find. 

What workers do after being laid 
off depends somewhat on how long the 
individual has been employed in the 
industry. 

Another job in the auto industry some- 
times opens up. For example, a laid-off 
worker from the General Motors Cadil- 
lac plant may find a job at another GM 
plant in the city. He gets preference 
over persons coming in from other cities 
and other companies. If he had more 
than a year’s service at Cadillac, he can 
build up seniority credit there while on 














Do you have a processing or 
fabricating problem involv- 
ing paper? Does your prod- 
uct require some specific 
characteristic in paper — per- 
haps unusual strength, de- 
pendable uniformity, resist- 
ance to heat, moisture or 
acids? 

True, there are thousands of 
tons of paper available, but 
MOSINEE — ‘‘more than 
paper’ —is produced only in 
limited quantity to meet the 
most exacting requirements. 


MOSINEE “paperologists”’ 
are available to help you. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 
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LIFTING THE CLUTCH 
OUT OF POSITION 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
At the other end of your 
telephone is CLARK’S 
world-wide Service Or- 
ganization ready to give 
you every needed help 
where you need it—when 
you need it. You'll find 
the Service Organization 


nearest you listed in your- 


Classified Telephone 
Book under ‘Trucks, 
Industrial.” 


CLARK 


AND: POWERED HAND TRUCKS 








coupon, attach it fo 
your letterhead and mail it. 
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A CLUTCH _ 


YOU CAN CHANGE 


ite GQ minutes 


Tue CLUTCH is far and away the most vulner- 
able part of a fork-lift truck. It takes the brutal 
strain, torture and wear each day of hundreds 
of stops, starts, ‘‘inching’’? maneuvers, shifts 
from forward to reverse and vice versa. In 
just one week of work it takes more punishment 
than your car’s clutch takes in a year. 

CLARK Engineering has produced a better 
clutch—a clutch that stands up longer under 
severe use than any other we know of in 
the fork-truck field. Yet even these superior 
clutches reach the point where replacement is 
an unavoidable necessity. 

But here, too, CLARK Engineering has dem- 
onstrated its superiority by producing: 

% a truck design which is unrivalled for 
simplicity, speed and economy in the 
removal and replacement of a worn clutch 
. - . @ design in which clutch-replacement 
requires a mere 80 minutes . . . less than 
en hour and a half! 

This QUICK-CHANGE CLUTCH is just 
one of MANY good and important reasons 
why it pays to standardize on CLARK equip- 
ment for handling materials. 


. \ 
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ELECTRIC anp GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


+ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 








Please send: (1) CLUTCH DATA SHEETS 


Nome 


© CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE 
O PLEASE HAVE REPRESENTATIVE CALL 





ae 
CREEKI 24, MICHIGAN 


O MATERIAL HANDUNG NEWS 





Firm Name. 





Addr 





City. 





Zone. State. 
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Labor Week 
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. . . Odd jobs, farming 


lure many auto workers 


the new job, provided he does not re. 
main away for more than a year. 

Taking a defense job, if available, 
gives him more leeway on seniority. If 
this Cadillac worker gets a defense job 
in another GM plant in the area, he may 
stay up to three years, adding seniority 
credit at his home plant. 

If he goes outside the Detroit area, 
however, the GM worker loses all of his 
seniority. Pension rights, by contrast, 
are not lost in any of these shifts of em- 
ployment, as long as the worker goes to 
a General Motors plant. If the GM work. 
er changes employers, he loses both 
seniority and pension rights. This is true 
of workers employed by other companies, 

Many furloughed workers who have 
little seniority are moving out to other 
labor markets, such as the tight one in 
Cleveland. There they get new _ jobs 
either in defense or civilian-goods pro- 
duction. 

A return to the farm is the solution for 
others. Some go to factories opening up 
in Southern States. Many who leave 
Michigan find work quickly, since few 
workers continue to file claims for un- 
employment compensation in Michigan 
after they leave the State. 

Other laid-off workers gravitate to odd 
jobs around Detroit. They take jobs in 
filling stations and garages or sell from 
door to door. To them, this is preferable 
to giving up seniority, selling homes 
or putting their children in new schools. 

Many others fail to get jobs. Their 
skills don’t match the jobs*that are open. 
Also, a few employers who have jobs 
to fill are reluctant to hire workers hav- 
ing long seniority in other companies, as 
they know that the workers will retum 
to their home. plants at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Unemployment insurance, more lib- 
eral in Michigan than in most other 
States, does not go very far in keeping 
a family during the hunt for a job. Re- 
cent payments average $26.86 weekly. 
Nine out of 10 getting benefits draw 
the maximum allowed, $27 a week, or 
for families with four children, $35. That 
compares with average earnings in in- 
dustry of $76.28 in the area. Pay in auto 
plants averages close to $78 a week. 

Benefits can be paid up to 20 weeks. 
After that, the worker gets no payment 
from the unemployment-insurance fund 
if he still is without a job. He may have 
to go on the welfare rolls. About 19,000 
workers exhausted their unemployment 
benefits in the last year and many of 
those are still idle. Indications are that 
many more will use up their benefits in 
the next few months. 
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Years of 
Historic Progress 
nh Aluminum 








ACTUAL ESTIMATED ( CAPACITY 
TON OUTPUT INCLUDING PLANTS 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION } 




















1951 saw the U.S. aluminum industry rise boldly to 
meet the urgent need for more aluminum .. . saw 
Reynolds capacity expand to make 1952 an even greater 
year, 1953 greater still! Bauxite shipments from 
Reynolds holdings in Jamaica, site of the largest known 
deposits, begin in 1952. This resource, together with 
Reynolds domestic and Haitian ores, will provide the 
company with bauxite for many generations. 
Reynolds is a leading advocate of more aluminum... 
more U.S. aluminum, made in the U.S. by U.S. labor, 
to strengthen this nation’s defense and its civilian econ- 
omy. For Reynolds firmly believes that the Age of 
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Above: Reynolds immediate goal of in- 
creased aluminum production. At left: a 
decade of expanding primary aluminum 
production—a historic chapter in the com- 
pany's 33 years of continuing growth. 


Aluminum, though opening wide and bright in so many 
fields, is only just dawning . . . in the building industry, 
transportation, the electrical industry, in the manufac- 
ture of all durables, and in aluminum foil packaging. 
Faith in the future of aluminum is evidenced by 
private financing of Reynolds current production ex- 
pansion. Investment in aluminum is backed by an irre- 
sistible trend toward the metal that performs better, 
lasts longer, and saves labor . . . the only basic material 
that costs less today than before World War II. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, 
Louisville 1, Ky. Executive Office: Richmond 19, Va. 














Reynolds new San Patricio reduction 
plant, near Corpus Christi, Texas—yearly 
capacity -150,000,000 Ibs.—is nearing 
completion. A new alumina plant, 1,000 
tons per day, is proposed nearby — 
integrated operation from ore to metal. 









Reynolds loading dock at Ocho Rios, 
Jamaica. Rich bauxite from Reynolds 
Jamaican mines will reach this dock by 
overhead conveyors, for transportation 
in special self-unloading ships over the 
short ocean haul to Corpus Christi. 


Reduction plant at Jones Mills, Ark. 
Another Arkansas plant is proposed for 
1953 operation — 120,000,000 Ibs. This 
would bring Reynolds yearly output to 
829,000,000 Ibs.—two-and-a-half times 
the U.S. total before World War II. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


“The Kate Smith Evening Hour” on Television, Wednesdays — Tallulah Bankhead in “The Big Show” on Radio, Sundays — NBC NETWORKS 











Finance Week 








COMPANY GIFTS: ALL-TIME HIGH 


Giving money away is turn- 
ing out to be big business for 
business. Donations this year are 
likely to top 350 millions. 

Corporations are putting 
money into schools, scholarships, 
research centers, foundations, 
etc., on a rising scale. 

High taxes are a chief incen- 
tive. Most gift dollars would go 
for taxes anyway. It’s a way to 
win good will at low cost. 


U.S. corporations, more than ever 
before, are in a mood to give away 
money. Corporate generosity is show- 
ing up in increasing contributions to 
colleges, universities, scholarship 
funds, research, charities, community 
betterment. 

In total, corporation gifts to causes 
and institutions of various kinds in 1951 
are believed to have approached 350 
million dollars. That’s a new record. In 
1952, the gift total is expected to be 
even higher. 

Many companies are setting up major 
gift programs for the first time, some 
with separate departments to handle 
them. Most of those that have been con- 


tributing all along are stepping up the 
amounts of their gifts. 

A good many colleges and other in- 
stitutions, which once considered per- 
sonal fortunes the likeliest source of 
major donations, are beginning now to 
turn to corporations as the best bet for 
the future. 


Some top business executives are 
campaigning actively for bigger cor- 
porate contributions, particularly for 


hard-pressed private colleges and uni- 
versities. 

These pleas for money come at a time 
when federal tax rates on corporation 
profits are at the highest level ever seen 
in this country. That portion of a com- 
pany’s profit donated for recognized edu- 
cational, scientific and welfare purposes 
is exempt from federal tax. This means, 
in effect, that contributions can be made 
in cheap dollars. 

In World War II, another period of 
extremely high tax rates, contributions 
by corporations jumped from 58 mil- 
lion dollars in 1941 to 266 million in 
1945. They dropped off again after the 
war, when tax rates went down. That 
could happen again after the present 
emergency. But, right now, appeals for 
gifts find a favorable atmosphere. 

Who gets the money that corpora- 
tions are giving away can be seen by ex- 
amining the results of a survey made by 
U.S. News & World Report: 





ALFRED P. SLOAN 
Corporation profits and taxes are important factors in the latest trend... 
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Colleges Get Bumper Crop of Tax-Free Dollars 


Colleges and universities seem to be 
in the favored area of new gift programs, 
Many colleges, acting singly or in groups, 
are organizing drives of their own to 
raise money from corporations. 

One small college, hard up, set about 
to raise funds from businesses that neve 
had given money to schools before, Th 
campaign produced a long list of dona. 
tions ranging from $1,000 to $20,000, 
Donors included a hotel, a newspaper 
several manufacturing concerns, a real 
estate company, an investment firm, oil 
companies and banks. 

Another school, out for contributions 
from first-time givers, reports _ that 
“some beauties” are being negotiated for 
the year ahead. 

Columbia University started a pro- 
gram to raise money for an engineering 
foundation, and got more than $300,000 
in the first month. 

As examples of what individual com- 
panies are doing for education: 

General Motors Corp. offered $500.- 
000 for equipment and $100,000 a year 
for the next 10 years toward the opera- 
tion of an Institute of Industrial Health 
at the University of Michigan. GM also 
has provided money for the Massachv- 
setts Institute of Technology, Princeton 
University, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Yale University, Wayne Univer- 
sity and others. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. recent- 





=Dorothy Wilding 


IRVING S. OLDS 
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ly contributed $75,000 to Harvard Uni- 
— versity and offers regular donations to 


other colleges, most of them scientific + NOE 
schools. i) W 
———, 


Bulova Watch Co. supports a voca- 


tional school to train disabled veterans 10 b 

in watch repairing. Z 4 Vi er 
Twenty-three of the largest corpora- 

rs § tions in the country contribute to the 

atomic-research program of the Univer- 

sity of Chicago. 


IN THE NATION'S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL AREA 


be Seagram & Sons donated a_ million 
ms. § dollars to an educational fund. 
Ips, Aluminum Co. of America has set up 


to fa college-relations committee to handle 
that company’s program of gifts, which 
out BP go principally to scientific and techni- 
ver fF cal schools. 

The Many companies, including some of 
na- # those named above, go in for scholarships 
00. B and fellowships as well as outright do- 
er, | nations to colleges and universities. 

real Sears, Roebuck & Co. finances near- 
ol § ly a thousand scholarships a year for 
students studying agriculture. 

ons Standard Oil Co. of California puts up 
hat — $80,000 to $85,000 a year for fellow- 
for § ships and scholarships, including at least 
one in each State university in the West. 
)r0- Bank of America has financed three 
ing | foundations, with earnings of the funds 
000 § going into scholarships. 

Majestic Radio & Television Corp. is 
om- § donating $500,000 to support 48 schol- 
aships tor five years. 

00),- Sullivan Mining Co. of Idaho has set 
ear fF up a trust fund of $100,000 to be used 
era- & for the education of the sons and daugh- 
alth § ters of its employes and those of related 
also § companies. 

hu- Levi Strauss & Co. donated $50,000 
ton F to Mills College, with the request that 
ech- § it be used primarily for educating the 
ver- § children of company emploves. 

Ford Motor Co. recently offered 70 
ent- & scholarships a year to children of its em- 

















We're talking about the St. Louis hold key positions in many of them. 
business world. If you do business - . F 
’ We know who’s who and what’s 


here, it is important to keep in touch aces sh ke : 
‘ ‘ hey ; happening in St. Louis, and we are 
with what is happening in this vast ie ; 
; always ready to help our out-of-town 

and varied market. You need the ; 
: ; : aes : customers in any way we can. It 
kind of information only friends in- i 
; eh eae Bis pee ‘ will be a pleasure to serve you. 
timately familiar with St. Louis 


business can give you. 
No one is in a better position to pro- 
vide you with this information. than 


the FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN THE FIRST 
ST. LOUIS. It is one of the oldest IN ST.LOUIS 


and largest banks in the city. It not ’ 


only serves most of the largest busi- ' 


nesses in this area... our directors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
_— IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





HARRY A. BULLIS 
+.. toward more generous living 
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SURE, WE ACCEPT 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 
FOR LODG/NGS, 
WALRUS STEAK- 
RE-FUEL 
D0G-TEAM! 










You may not be traveling to the North 
Pole, but anywhere else your funds 
will be safe and spendable if you carry 
NCB Travelers Checks. You get a full 
refund if they are lost or stolen. Cost 
75c per $100. Buy them at your bankl 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Bothered with 
gas shortages? 


If your plants are faced with 
natural gas curtailment you 
will find the answer in a 
Draketown Propane Plant. 
Simple to operate—accurate 
—ready at a moment’s notice 
—Draketown provides a com- 
pletely interchangeable fuel 
automatically. No loss in effi- 
ciency or production. If you 
have a Gas Problem—we can 
help you. 





: Your Assurance of a 
= Good Job 


"Serving utility and industry for over 30 years’’ 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Consulting * Design * Engineering * Construction 


1] WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 18,N Y 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. . . Contributions still below 1 per cent of profits 


ployes. In addition, the company will 
contribute $500 a year per scholarship 
student to the college itself, provided 
the college is not tax-supported. 

Ford is the outstanding example of a 
company whose profits go in large part 
to educational, scientific and welfare 
projects. The Ford Foundation, biggest 
gift organization in the world, owns 
nearly 90 per cent of the nonvoting 
stock of the Ford Motor Co. 

Charities, health programs, community 
projects and many other undertakings are 
coming in for increasing donations from 
business firms. 

Many companies have set up com- 
munity programs that go far beyond 
their customary donations to such agen- 





-GM 


RESEARCHER 
...new money... new horizons 


cies as community chests and the Red 
Cross. 

A charitable trust set up by the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co. has donated 1.5 
million dollars to two hospitals in Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

R. H. Macy & Co. made a contribution 
that has been used to plant a cherry or- 
chard around one of the lakes in New 
York’s Central Park. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., leading busi- 
nessmen got together and set up a Com- 
munity Advisory Service Center, which 
provides guidance to veterans and others 
seeking job opportunities. 

A foundation supported by Sears, Roe- 
buck has what is known as a “cow-hog- 
hen” program to provide breed livestock 
to clubs of farm youths, the idea being 
to improve the quality of livestock in 
their communities. 


All this is just a small sample of what 
is going on in the field of business giy. 
ing. The way things are going now, it 
seems almost certain that 1952 will be 
another record year. 

Corporate largesse is being ep. 
couraged on all sides. 

Beardsley Ruml, who originated the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go tax plan for indi. 
viduals 10 years ago, is trying to sell the 
idea that it is not only a duty, but good 
business as well, for corporations to con. 
tribute more generously. 

Mr. Rum! collaborated with Theodore 
Geiger, of the National Planning Associ. 
ation staff, on a pamphlet urging cor. 
porations to contribute as much as 5 per 
cent of their before-tax profits. That is 
the maximum amount that may be de. 
ducted from taxable profit, under fed. 
eral tax laws, for corporate donations. At 
present, even though dollar amounts are 
up considerably, contributions seem to be 
running less than 1 per cent of profits 

Mr. Ruml argues that, tax rates being 
what they are, the principal part of the 
burden of corporation gifts falls on the 
Government. In other words, good will 
can be bought cheap. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of U.S. Steel 
Corp., said recently that “every Ameri- 
can business has a direct obligation to 
support the free, independent, privately 
endowed colleges and universities of this 
country to the limit of its financial ability 
and legal authority.” 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of Ger- 
eral Motors, has expressed similar views. 
So has Henry Ford II, president of Ford 
Motor Co. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of General 
Mills, Inc., cautioned businessmen against 
extravagant contributions, but added: 
“In my opinion, corporate giving must 
continue to increase. The danger con- 
fronting higher education is that the 
healthy competition between private and 
public schools will be sacrificed to com- 
mon government control.” 

A number of States have modified 
laws that restrict the purposes for which 
corporations may contribute. What is 
legal is still in doubt in some States. Mr. 
Olds, among others, is urging State legis- 
latures to clarify their laws. 

If all corporations were to give away 
5 per cent of their profits, as Mr. Ruml 
suggests, their contributions would ex- 
ceed 2 billion dollars a year. That would 
be more than $5 for every $1 that is be- 
ing contributed now. Few expect cor 
porate donations to go that high. But the 
trend is toward more generous giving: 
That trend is likely to continue as long 
as corporate profits and taxes stay as 
high as they are now. 
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Finishing school graduates 


Turse strikingly beautiful tumblers dra- 
matically illustrate the fine finishes which 
can be applied to aluminum — either to en- 
hance its natural beauty, or to protect the 
surface, or both. 

The fact that aluminum can be finished 
in a wide variety of ways is an important 
reason why it is preferred for so many 
products. But it’s only one reason... 

For no other material possesses alumi- 
num’s unique combination of advantages 
— among which are lightness, strength, cor- 
rosion resistance, conductivity, heat and 
light reflectivity, workability, economy. 

These properties explain why aluminum 


is the most versatile of metals, required in 
ever greater quantities for today’s military 
and civilian uses. To meet this need, Kaiser 
Aluminum is expanding facilities and will 
soon increase production 132 per cent. 


The applications shown here are exam- 
ples of various finishes possible with alu- 
minum. Kaiser Aluminum engineers are 
eager to show manufacturers how this ad- 
vantage, and others in combination. can 
improve products and reduce costs. 


65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland 12, Calif. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Natural finishing takes advantage 
of aluminum’s natural beauty, il- 
lustrated by these muffin and pie 
tins. Costs are at a minimum be- 
cause no further finishing steps 
are required. Result is a hand- 
some bright surface, easy to clean. 





= ot 
Mechanical finishing, such as 
buffing, brings out high lustre 
of the metal. Methods include 
grinding, polishing, wire brush- 
ing, sand blasting, hammering, 
burnishing — used to provide dec- 
orative appearance or to form 
basis for further finishing. 
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Chemical finishing, such as the 
etching of name plates, is a low- 
cost, easy-to-handle process with 
aluminum. Also used to produce 
a clean, smooth surface for fur- 
ther finishing. 





Electrolytic finishing, using ano- 
dizing, is applied to aircraft riv- 
ets to achieve a hard protective 
surface. Color, which is readily 
applied to aluminum, identifies 
rivets of various alloys. 





Organic finishing —which in- 
cludes painting, enamelling, lac- 
quering and varnishing—is low 
in cost. These embossed alumi- 
num milk bottle caps assure high 
brand identification and also re- 
flect top quality. 








Whatever you do... 


Wherever you 90... 


enjoy these many HERTZ SERVICE advantages 


RTZ D,; 


Whatever your business... 





RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


wherever you go on business... 


it pays to rent a car from Hertz. A new car is yours to drive as your 


own, for as long as you wish, with gas, oil and proper insurance 
furnished. More calls mean more profit, so the next time you’re on a 


_daiute it at yon WON 


business trip count on Hertz to help you save time and make money. 


Depend on HERTZ... world’s largest, finest car rental system 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz station in Shreveport, La., 
Edwards and Travis Sts., the weekday daytime rate is $4.50, plus 7¢ per 
mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus, the total cost for a 30 mile trip 
is only $6.60, regardless of how many ride. Rates are lower by the week. 


RENT FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS A. B. C....A. Go to a Hertz 
station. B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step 
into the car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other fine 
car in splendid condition and as private as your own. Rent any hour, 
any time, for an hour, day, week, or as long as you wish. 


RESERVATIONS ...To be sure of a car 
when you need it, make a reservation in 
advance by calling your local Hertz station. 
They will reserve a car for use locally... 
or at the Hertz station in your destination 
city. If there is no Hertz station in your 
home town, request your Hertz reservation 
through the Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto 
= Travel Plan at the railroad or airline reser- 
vation office, or your travel agency. 
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INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always sure that you are 
properly insured when you rent a car from any Hertz station. 


NOW! CHARGE CARDS... Hertz International Charge Cards are 
issued to well-rated business firms and individuals who qualify. The 
card serves as identification, eliminates deposit requirements and pro- 
vides credit if desired. Air Travel Card and Rail Credit Card holders 
will be extended these same courtesies at all Hertz stations. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is avail- 
able in over 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii and Alaska. For complete 
information call your local Hertz station of write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 612, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world's largest truck leasing and rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for daily and 
weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz System. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc,, Dept. 612, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ Driv-l-Sc/f SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM MEERTZ As Easy as aBS 
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he life expectancy of the defense 
boom is growing as bottlenecks to pro- 
duction and new military-spending 
plans throw more industrial output 
into the future. 
he pattern of military-goods deliveries 
has been redrawn by defense offi- 
cals. Peak output of military goods is 
now put at the end of 1952, to be fol- 
lowed by a plateau that will last until 
early 1954 before much of a down- 
tum. Behind the change in pattern is 
the delay in getting planes and tanks 
produced and the Air Force expansion 
that Congress will soon be asked to 
vote dollars for. 
fosponed demand for construction 
and consumer metal products prom- 
ises to grow during the defense build- 
up as the Government denies scarce 
metals for more and more purposes. 
Metals for autos will be cut more 
deeply in the second quarter. The in- 
dustry is permitted to make 930,000 
passenger cars in the quarter, if ma- 
terials can be stretched that far. The 
allotment of copper and aluminum, 
however, is enough to make only 
800,000. Not unless the Government 
allots more copper or aluminum is it 
likely that as many as 930,000 can be 
made. In any case, shipments to the 
U.S. market are sure to be well below 
the postwar average. As the top chart 
shows, that is true even in the first 
quarter, when the ceiling on output 
is 1 million. 
Household appliances will also get 
less copper and aluminum in the sec- 
ond quarter. In the first quarter, pro- 
ducers are allowed to use copper and 
aluminum at only 35 per cent of the 
rate before start of the Korean war. 





PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Metals for home building will be cut 


Thous. 





oo 


sharply. Supply allotted for the sec- 
ond quarter will be 40 per cent below 
the rate of use in 1951. If home build- 
ing falls proportionately, starts would 
drop to a rate of 660,000 per year in 
the second quarter from 1.1 million 
for the full year 1951 and 1.4 million 
for 1950. 





Auto Sales by Manufacturers 
To U.S. Markets 
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Actual starts in 1952, however, are 


likely to total more than 660,000. 
Building will be fairly active in the 
first quarter, and inventories of build- 
ing materials will cushion the drop 
later on. Officials expect that the aver- 
age home will take less metal this year. 
One reason is that builders will substi- 
tute other materials for scarce metals. 


Postponable 





Another is that a larger share of the 
homes built this year will be small ones, 
now that Congress has eased credit 
terms on homes in defense areas and on 
all homes selling for less than $12,000. 
construction of other 
kinds is to be held down. That will 
permit more vital projects to go ahead 
and prevent output of autos and ap- 
pliances from being cut too low. Al- 
most no new industrial or commercial 
building is allowed to start in the sec- 
ond quarter. Even military construc- 
tion is being spread out. Public roads, 
schools and hospitals will be on low 
rations of metals. 


Latest official report on the defense 


program shows how much of it lies in 
the future. Dollars already made avail- 
able for military procurement since 
June, 1950, total 94 billions, and more 
billions are to be voted by Congress for 
the year beginning next July 1. So 
far, only 20 billions of goods have been 
delivered. 


Business activity, despite huge defense 


orders, continues to mark time. Fac- 
tory output, at 228 on the indicator, 
remains 3 per cent below last April. 
December employment was only 
700,000 above December, 1950. 


Consumers remain apathetic to coming 


cuts in output. Department-store sales 
in the week ended January 5 were 21 
per cent below a year earlier, when 
scare buying was strong. 


Slashes in construction and in output of 


autos and appliances make gloomy 
news for the industries affected. Never- 
theless, they are building a prop for 
business activity later on when plant 
expansion and military spending final- 
ly turn down. 
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SHELL BANDING — another example of 
the many defense jobs handled by 


for QUICKER CONVERSION 
FASTER PRODUCTION 
BETTER RESULTS 
LOWER COSTS 
EASIER RECONVERSION 


Here's another case where the fast, flexible, oil-hydraulic power 
control of Multipress was quick to speed production and cut costs. 
One of industry’s most versatile production tools, Multipress is 
built in eight basic frame sizes, and is designed in every detail to 
facilitate quick tooling of the widest variety . . . a combination 
that permits early deliveries. Capacities to 50 tons. Write for 
complete information on Multipress and how you can use it. 


DEN kT OE), The DENISON Engineering Company 


ee) | wae | 209 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio 














This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


















Not a New Issue 





415,060 Shares 
Kellogg Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value 50¢ a Share) 


Price $23.75 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGANSTANLEY&CO. CLARK, DODGE& CO. GLORE, FORGAN&CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


January 9, 1952. 
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News-Lines 





YOU CAN now destroy some te 

ords of your World War Il cop. 
tracts. The General Services Administra. 
tion advises war contractors that it is sa 
to destroy records for most World Wz 
II contracts insofar as settlement of thes 
contracts is involved. Contractors are re 
minded, however, that the records shoul} 
be kept if needed for tax or other py. 
poses not related to settlement of wy 
contracts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail dealer in so} 
drinks, pass on to your custome 
the manufacturers’ price increases nov 
permitted, which amount to as much 
% cent a bottle. This price-ceiling trea. 
ment is authorized by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Manufacturers are give 
the option of reducing the size of thei 
soft-drink bottles instead of raising th 
price for their present-size bottles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes treat as a 

capital gain the entire amount re. 
ceived from the Government under a 
just-compensation judgment even though 
the judgment involved a claim for back 
rent. A partnership gets approval from 
the U. S. Tax Court for such tax treat- 
ment of an award where the court or- 
der made no mention of allowance for 
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rent. 
* * * 


YOU CAN sell certain canned fruits 

and vegetables to the Government 
without complying with provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. On request of the 
Secretary of the Army, the Labor De- 
partment extends this Walsh-Healey ex- 
emption for another six months, to June 
30, 1952. 


* * * 


: YOU CAN, as operator of a small 


business, try to get help from a spe- 
cial unit of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration if you are having trouble 
obtaining controlled materials needed for 
defense orders or essential civilian pro- 
duction. SDPA sets up an Office of Ma- 
terials to help small firms. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, where deliveries of man- 

ufacturing steel, copper and alu- 
minum are delayed until a later quarter, 
charge such shipments to your allot- 
ments for the quarter in which de- 
liveries were originally _ scheduled. 
Manufacturers are given a way [0 
avoid charging delayed shipments 
against their quotas for the quarters 
when deliveries are made. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


G court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 
or distributor of soap and cleansers, 
gll these products above specified price 
ceilings. OPS rolls back these ceilings to 
levels based upon selling prices of last 
November. In general, prices will be 
maintained at the current levels. 


* % 


YOU CANNOT, beginning April 8, 

sell certain wool products above 
new price ceilings set by OPS. The ceil- 
ings, involving roll-backs to about 20 
per cent below current ceiling levels, 
apply to raw wool, wool-futures sales, 
mohairs and alpaca. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely call your em- 

ployes together on company time to 
hear antiunion statements without giv- 
ing union representatives a chance to 
address the same type of meeting, if 
requested. The National Labor Relations 
Board broadens its “captive audience” 
policy, previously laid down in the case 
if a department store, to cover factory 
workers. 


YOU CANNOT disregard an oral 

collective - bargaining — contract 
nerely because the agreement is not in 
witing. A circuit court of appeals holds 
that such an oral contract is valid under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, in the absence of 
irequest by either party for a written 
version of the agreement. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay 

a State sales tax on materials that 
‘ou buy for use under a contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Supreme Court rules that the Atomic 
fnergy Act exempts from State sales and 
ise taxes the purchase and use of sup- 
lies needed under AEC contracts. 


* 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 
expect to get the courts to enforce 
jour fixed price for your product against 
inonsigner of a price-maintenance agree- 
ment, even though all of his business is 
heal. By refusing a review, the Supreme 
Court leaves in effect this lower-court 
ling involving the price of razors. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
me based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
heir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
wt be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

ic material, 
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What Size Building Do You Need 


There’s 2 
BUTLER BUILDING | 
: to Fit 


Your Requirements 





Butler 36’ 
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Butler 160’ x 300’ Multiple Building... Multiple-unit installation of 4 40’ wide rigid frame buildings. 


| YES, low cost, fire-safe, adaptable Butler Buildings 
| (Steel or Aluminum) offer numerous possibilities 
for use ...in numerous widths, lengths, heights. 


Butler straight sidewalls and trussclear, column- 
| free construction assure full usable space. 


In days instead of weeks, your Butler Building 
can be ready for long-life use. For a Butler 
Building to fit your needs, see your Butler 
dealer or mail coupon today. 

















: BUTLER For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. UN21 at Office nearest You: ; 
: BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

MANUFACTURING | 7257 £. 13th St, Kansos City 3E, Mo. 
COMPANY. .| 987A 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

: Richmond, Calif. | 

Kansas City, Mo. Name | 

Galesburg, Ill. - 

Richmond, Calif. ee 

Birmingham, Ala. Address | 

Minneapolis, Minn. City i gies I 



















































...and here are 


a 4) some Bethlehem 
Ne SKN] ~=milestones of 


4 BRIDGING CHESAPEAKE BAY. Steelwork for the great new bridge link- 
ing Sandy Point and Kent Island, Md., is being fabricated and erected by 
Bethlehem. Much progress was made in 1951. The giant steel structure, 
4.03 miles long, is to be part of an express highway between New York 
and Washington—a high-speed route that will completely bypass all cities. 
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FIRST ORE FROM VENEZUELA. The first cargo of Venezuelan iron ore top 
reach this country arrived in March from Bethlehem’s mines at El Pao. 
When full production is reached, these deposits are scheduled to yield about 
3,000,000 tons annually; if necessary, this can be increased to 5,000,000 tons. 
The picture shown here was taken at Puerto de Hierro, where ore from the 
mines is stockpiled and later placed in seagoing vessels for the trip to the States. 


MAKING STEELMAKING 
SAFER. Our plant at 
Bethlehem, Pa., again 
won first place among 
the country’s large steel 
plants in the 1950-51 
safety contest held by 
the National Safety 
Council. Second place 
went to our Johnstown, 
Pa., plant. Proving 
once more that safety 
is the result of care- 
ful planning, including 
group meetings such 
as the one shown here. 





ee sane’ = Se . oc 
MORE CAPACITY. It is expected that Bethlehem’s steel- 
producing capacity will reach 17,600,000 net tons by 
the end of 1952—an increase of 2,600,000 tons since 
January, 1950. Many facilities for other operations 
have also been added—as, for example, this 66-in. cold- 
reduction mill, which was placed in service during 1951. 





WORLD’S PIG-IRON RECORD. 
In October a new world’s 
record for pig-iron produc- 
tion was set by blast furnace 
“H”’ at Bethlehem’s Spar- 
rows Point plant. The figure: 
56,010 tons—which exceeded 
the amount ever before pro- 
duced in one month by a 
single furnace. This was the 
fourth time the same unit 
had set a production record. 


FASTEST AMERICAN-BUILT LINERS. Constructed at Beth- 
lehem’s Quincy yard, the American ship Independence 
took to the seas in 1951. She now makes regular passenger 
runs between New York, France, and Italy. The Inde- 
pendence and a sister ship, the Constitution (also de- 
livered by Bethlehem in 1951), are the fastest commercial 
vessels ever built in this country and have outstandingly fine 
appointments for passenger comfort. If need arises, both 
can be converted to transports carrying 5,000 troops each. 







































































Trend of American Business 








t 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


All businesses are to get enough materials to keep operating in the black. 

This decision of Defense Production Administration promises that no "death 
sentence" will be ordered for any industry needing steel, copper or aluminun. 

Distinction between "essential" and "less essential" industries is to be 
weakened by this policy. It means, in effect, that the supply of materials, 
after the military gets its take, is to be Spread more thinly. 

So-called essential industries probably will get smaller allotments. 

Less essential industries can expect somewhat larger supplies. 

What this means, in effect, is that Government no longer is to determine 
which civilian goods are most important. DPA officials tell Congressmen that 
they doubt that they have the authority to pronounce "death sentences." 














To get down to details about this shift in policy..... 

Costume jewelers probably stand to get more copper, maybe even nickel. 

Cigarette-lighter factories can count on more steel and aluminun. 

Piano manufacturers are in line for a larger quota of needed metal. 

Basic idea is to provide enough metals to keep everyone in business. 

By the same token, there may be less metal for manufacturers once held to 
be more important--makers of such things as refrigerators, television sets, 
dishwashers, various household appliances, kitchen utensils. 

















In general, DPA intends to cut back output of civilian metal products about 
10 per cent below the volume permitted at present. The cuts are to take effect 
in April, run at least through June. 


For major appliances, however, the ordered cuts now appear to be largely 
academic. Actual production in many lines is well below permitted levels. 

Radio output, at latest reports, was running at only 53 per cent of the 
1947-49 level. Radio-phonograph combinations were far below that level. 

Refrigerators were down to 68 per cent of 1947-49 average. 

Vacuum cleaners were holding up better, at 86 per cent of 1947-49. 

Automatic clothes washers were running 83 per cent ahead, but the old 
wringer and spinner types were down to 62 per cent of the base measurement. 

Ironers were off to 73 per cent of the 1947-49 average output. 

Driers, a newly popular product, were far above the base years. So was 
output of television sets, although down from 1950 peaks. 

Freezers also were being produced at a rate above 1947-49 output. 

Note.that these production reports are based on 1947-49. In almost all 
lines 1950 was a record year, and it is that year that is used as a base when 
the Government allots materials for 1952 production. 




















Auto industry, however, still is producing at better than the 1947-49 rate. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Latest estimates show output at 105 per cent of that average. 

Material quotas for automobiles, however, threaten substantial cuts from 
current levels of output. Industry is protesting. See page 5l. 

Chances are that Government will retreat on the auto front in the face of 
pressure. Controllers say you can't allocate metals simply to keep people in 
jobs. But this year is an election year. 





Building industry is another industry due to take it on the chin. 

New housing starts this year are to be held to around 660,000. 

New factories and new commercial buildings will not be allowed to start 
after April, unless they fall into a particularly urgent category. 

Buildings already begun will continue to get material allotments until they 
are completed, if the military doesn't take too much. But no new projects. 

















One reason for tightening Government controls is that Controlled Materials 
Plan is getting out of hand. CMP allots steel, copper, aluminum. Policy has 
been to issue certificates for 10 to 15 per cent more than supply. Theory was 
that not all certificates would be "cashed." But it isn't working out that way. 
Now CMP aims to hold overallotments down to 5 per cent of expected supply. 


Soft-goods manufacturers can find a glimmer of optimism in inventories. 

Excessive inventories are being worked off by U.S. business firms. 

Manufacturers' inventories show a decline of 200 million dollars in non- 
durable goods from October to the end of November. 

Wholesalers' inventories of nondurables were unchanged. 

Retailers' inventories in apparel stores, general-merchandise stores and 
drugstores also showed a month-to-month decline, seasonal factors considered. 

Prospect is that unbalanced inventories are soon to be adjusted. 

















Sales of clothing, shoes, other soft-goods lines have been picking up. 

Sales rate, in fact, recently has been above the production rate. 

Rising sales and falling inventories provide almost a sure sign of a jump 
in factory output in the not-too-distant future. The decline in soft-goods 
production that began early last year probably is nearing an end. 








Merchants should not be alarmed when they compare their sales in weeks 
ahead with a year ago. Remember that tnis time last year the buying Spree was 
going full tilt. Comparisons with that period are rather unreasonable. 


Businessmen also can take heart at the steady high level of incomes. 

Personal income is running at a rate of about 257 billion dollars a year. 
That marks a gain of 20 billion dollars over the rate of a year ago. 

Private-industry pay rolls are stable at about 141.5 billions a year. That 
is an increase from last year of about 9 billions a year. 

Outlook is for a gradual increase in people's incomes as arms production 
steps up in the months ahead and as soft-goods industries add to pay rolls. 
With more money than ever before, people normally will buy more goods. 








To date, in fact, the arms program is fitting into production schedules. 
with few disturbances. Total output has been steady for several months. 
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If you’re blueprinting a new plant, look 
to the Land of Plenty* where natural and 
man-made advantages team up for excellent 
location and satisfactory operation. 

Let the Norfolk and Western’s Industrial 
and Agricultural Department give you 
reliable, up-to-the-minute facts about this 


fast-growing industrial region — a variety 


of raw materials . . . dependable, home- 
rooted manpower ... swift, safe trans- 
portation service by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway . . . adequate power and 
industrial water . .. world’s finest 
Bituminous Coal . . . fair real estate values 





. . . reasonable tax structures ... clean, 
progressive communities ... mild 
climate . . . nearness to domestic markets 
. . . easy access to foreign markets through 
the great year-round, ice-free Port of 
Norfolk on Hampton Roads... and 
room to grow. 

These are the factors which can help you 
to keep the cost of production and distribution 
at reasonable figures. 

Write the Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, Drawer U-425, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 
All inquiries handled promptly and in 
confidence. 


otk... Westoww. 


SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES OF THE LAND OF PLENTY 
% VIRGINIA »« WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA » MARYLAND e KENTUCKY 

















Steel scrap is needed right now. Without it 
the steel industry can’t produce the steels 
needed for your requirements. This is an 
emergency call. Dig up your dormant scrap. 








|CRUCIBLE| ‘ 
52 years of Sine steclmaking 
CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA GENERAL SALES AND OPERATING OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 















Business Around the World 
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>> British Commonwealth is facing its worst financial crisis since the war. 
Sterling area, probably for the first time during a period of peace, is 





running a trade deficit with practically all parts of the world. 

Financial wizards of the Commonwealth, meeting in London this week, will 
have need of all their magic. Current trends, if continued, lead straight to- 
ward bankruptcy. Severe remedies--plus luck--are needed. 

Gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area have dropped 40 per cent in 
the last six months. Rate of loss in the last quarter of 1951 was the highest 
on record. At this rate everything would be gone in another nine months. 

Stemming this tide and turning it from ebb to flow is the big job ahead. 

















>> What has to be done is perfectly clear: The sterling area must spend much 
less and earn much more. Imports must be cut and exports expanded. 
Cutting of imports is already under way in Britain. 


made in November. 


Severe reduction was 
Effects will now start showing up. Further cuts, affecting 
American goods especially, will be announced in a few weeks. 

Australia, on a buying spree last year, now is paring imports, too. South 
Africa will buy less abroad this year than last, when imports were at record 
levels. India already is restricting imports. 

Other sterling countries and British colonies will be asked to curb imports 
not only from the Western Hemisphere but from Europe also. The sterling area 
has shown a big deficit in trade with Europe in recent months. 

Dollar outlays for oil have been a major factor in the present crisis of 
the sterling area. Resumption of the flow of Iranian oil can't be counted on 
(although chances are looking up). 











But large increases in production of ster- 
ling oil from Kuwait and Iraq this year will ease the dollar drain for oil. 


Empire imports, as a whole, will drop off this year. Also, dollar outlays. 





>> Imports can be turned on and off through controls. Not so exports. They 
have to be sold on world markets. Sharp ups and downs in sales and prices of 
raw materials heavily affect export earnings of the sterling area. 

Sales of rubber, wool and tin--at fancy prices for nine months after 
Korea=-piled dollars into central reserves in London. When U.S. purchases were 
curbed and prices fell last spring, dollar earnings suddenly shrank. 
change precipitated the financial crisis plaguing the sterling area today. 

Breaking the crisis depends more on what happens to Empire raw materials 
than on anything else. Exports of Malayan rubber alone earn more dollars than 
all of Britain's many types of exports to the U.S. 

Rubber-export prospects for ,Malayagare not too robust. 











Production of U.S. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


synthetic rubber is getting very large. Also, the U.S. stockpile of natural 
rubber is nearly complete. Natural-rubber prices seem headed lower. 

Tin purchases from Malaya will be resumed by the U.S., however. Cocoa 
sales at this time of year bring a heavy inflow of dollars to London. 

Longer-term outlook is for a pickup in sterling-area sales to the U.S. of 
manganese, chrome, industrial diamonds, bauxite, aluminum. Also, the U.S. may 
buy raw materials to be processed in Britain--a form of military aid. 

Gold production of the British Commonwealth will be expanded. Virtually 
all these countries now will allow gold producers to sell part of their output 
at premium prices (above the $35 official rate). More gold equals more dollars. 

Britain expects to increase exports of capital goods, such as machinery, 
chiefly to the Empire. British metalworking industries can fill more orders 
if they can get more steel. Necessary steel will come from cutting output of 
civilian goods, from curbing plant expansion, from American steel to be shipped 
to Britain (although most of this will be used for rearmament). It's British 
exports of metal goods that have been hit hardest by rearmament. 

British exports to the Empire must be built up. Britain owes other members 
of the sterling club over 8 billion dollars in the form of sterling balances now 
blocked in London. Unless something can be done to thaw more of these frozen 
assets, creditors, such as Egypt, can raise the roof. Most creditors have been 
patient, but London's prestige as banker is suffering considerable damage. 

Given enough time, Britain and the other sterling countries probably can 
make both ends meet--especially if the free world's demand for raw materials 
continues high. Meanwhile, this year the dollar gap can be greatly narrowed 
through belt tightening and the resumption of U.S. aid. 





























>> European economic integration moves a big step nearer with German accept- 
ance of the Schuman Plan for pooling coal and steel resources of six European 
countries. But the Plan still has to be ratified by Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Italy. Belgium may have qualms. At any rate, it will be months before the 
machinery to operate the Plan is set up. 

But _ the big hurdle of getting Germany and France to agree to join the Plan 
is passed. Mutual suspicions of these two countries were greatest. Now they 
agree to allow an international authority to control their basic industries. 
Germany, thus, forges powerful new economic links with the West. 

But it's just _ as well to know why the Germans are willing to do this: 

Only by accepting the Schuman Plan can Western Germany get rid of Allied 
controls over coal exports and steel production. Both types of controls will be 
junked when the Schuman Plan comes into operation. Current forced exports of 
coal are very irksome to the Germans, who are thus made short of coal at home. 

Also, Germans believe setting up the Schuman Plan will have a cash value 
for them. Their coal and steel industries are starved for capital, must mod- 
ernize. Much foreign capital is needed. German basic industries, hooked firmly 
‘to the West, perhaps can attract loans--possibly from the World Bank. 

American investors are likely to fight shy of Germany until ownership of 
the steel and coal companies is settled. That will take at least a year. 

Also, Americans want to be surer of being able to withdraw profits or divi- 
cends from Germany. A treaty on this won't be long delayed. 

But the overriding consideration with Americans is that German industry, 
geographically exposed, is a bad bet, if there's war. 
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HE PRESIDENT AND THE PRIME MINISTER held four 
mas at the White House on January 7 and 8, 
1952. The Prime Minister was accompanied by the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, by the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations, Lord Ismay, 
and by the Paymaster-General, Lord Cherwell. The 
President’s advisers included the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, and Mr. W. 
Averell Harriman. The visit of Mr. Churchill and his 
colleagues also afforded opportunities for a number of 
informal meetings. 

At the end of the talks the President and the Prime 
Minister issued the following announcement: 

During the last two days we have been able to talk 
over, on an intimate and personal basis, the problems 
of this critical time. Our discussions have been con- 
ducted in mutual friendship, respect and confidence. 
Each of our Governments has thereby gained a better 
understanding of the thoughts and aims of the other. 

The free countries of the world are resolved to unite 
their strength and purpose to ensure peace and security. 
We affirm the determination of our Governments and 
peoples to further this resolve, in 
accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations 
Charter. The strong ties which 
unite our two countries are a mas- 
sive contribution to the building 
of the strength of the free world. 

Under arrangements made for 
the common defense, the United 
States has the use of certain bases 
in the United Kingdom. We re- 
affirm the understanding that the 
use of these bases in an emer- 
gency would be a matter for joint 
decision by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the United States Gov- 
ernment in the light of the cir- 
cumstances prevailing at the time. 

We share the hope and the determination that war, 
with all its modern weapons, shall not again be visited 
on mankind. We will remain in close consultation on 
the developments which might increase danger to the 
maintenance of world peace. 

We do not believe that war is inevitable. This is the 
basis of our policies. We are willing at any time to ex- 
plore all reasonable means of resolving the issues which 
now threaten the peace of the world. 

The United States Government is in full accord 
with the views expressed in the joint statement issued 
in Paris on December 18, 1951, at the conclusion of 
the Anglo-French discussions. Our two Governments 
will continue to give their full support to the efforts 
now being made to establish a European Defense Com- 
munity, and will lend all assistance in their power in 
bringing it to fruition. We believe that this is the best 
means of bringing a democratic Germany as a full and 
equal partner into a purely defensive organization for 
European security. The defense of the free world will 
be strengthened and solidified by the creation of a 
European Defense Community as an element in a con- 
stantly developing Atlantic Community. 

Our Governments are resolved to promote the sta- 
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bility, peaceful development, and prosperity of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. We have found a complete 
identity of aims between us in this part of the world, 
and the two Secretaries of State will continue to work 
out together agreed policies to give effect to this aim. 
We think it essential for the furtherance of our common 
purposes that an Allied Middle East Command should 
be set up as soon as possible. 

As regards Egypt, we are confident that the Four 
Power approach offers the best prospect of relieving the 
present tension. 

We both hope that the initiative taken by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
will lead to a solution of the Iranian oil problem ac- 
ceptable to all the interests concerned. 

We have discussed the many grave problems affect- 
ing our two countries in the Far East. A broad harmony 
of view has emerged from these discussions; for we 
recognize that the overriding need to counter the Com- 
munist threat in that area transcends such divergencies 
as there are in our policies toward China. We will con- 
tinue to give full support for United Nations measures 
against aggression in Korea until 
peace and security are restored 
there. We are glad that the Chiefs 
of Staff of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France will be 
meeting in the next few days to con- 
sider specific measures to strength- 
en the security of Southeast Asia. 

We have considered how our 
two countries could best help one 
another in the supply of scarce 
materials important to their de- 
fense programs and their economic 
stability. The need of the United 
Kingdom for additional supplies of 
steel from the United States, and 
the need of the United States for 
supplies of other materials, includ- 
ing aluminum and tin, were examined. Good progress 
was made. The discussions will be continued and we 
hope that agreement may be announced shortly. 

We have reviewed the question of standardization of 
rifles and ammunition in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Neither country thinks it wise at this critical 
time to take the momentous step of changing its rifle. 
In the interest of economy, both in time and money, 
we have agreed that the United States and the United 
Kingdom will continue to rely upon rifles and ammu- 
nition now in stock and currently being produced. In 
the interest however of eventual standardization, we 
have also agreed that both countries will produce their 
new rifles and ammunition only on an experimental 
scale while a common effort is made to devise a rifle 
and ammunition suitable for future standardization. 

The question of the Atlantic Command is still under 
discussion. 

Throughout our talks we have been impressed by 
the need to strengthen the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization by every means within our power and in 
full accord with our fellow members. We are resolved 
to build an Atlantic Community, not only for immedi- 
ate defense, but for enduring progress. 


—UP-Acme 

















Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of the Congress: 

I have the honor to report to the Congress on the state of 
the union. 

At the outset, I should like to speak of the necessity for 
putting first things first as we work together this year for the 
good of our country. 

The United States and the whole free world are passing 
through a period of grave danger. Every action you take here 
in Congress, and every action I take as President, must be 
measured against the test of whether it helps to meet that 
danger. 

This will be a presidential-election year—the kind of year 
in which politics plays a larger part in our lives than usual. 
That is perfectly proper. But we have a great responsibility 
to conduct our political fights in a manner that does not harm 
the national interest. 

We can find plenty of things to differ about without de- 
stroying our free institutions and without abandoning our bi- 
partisan foreign policy for peace. 

When everything is said and done, all of us—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—all of us are Americans; and we are all 
going to sink or swim together. 

We are moving through a perilous time. Faced with a ter- 
rible threat of aggression, our nation has embarked upon a 
great effort to help establish the kind of world in which peace 
shall be secure. Peace is our goal—not peace at any price, but 
a peace based on freedom and justice. We are now in the 
midst of our effort to reach that goal. On the whole, we have 
been doing very well. 

Last year, 1951, was a year in which we threw back ag- 
gression, added greatly to our military strength, and improved 
the chances for peace and freedom in many parts of the world. 

This year, 1952, is a crucial year in the defense effort of the 
whole free world. If we falter, we can lose all the gains that we 
have made. If we drive ahead, with courage and vigor and de- 
termination, we can, by the end of 1952, be in a position of 
much greater security. The way will be dangerous for years 
ahead, but if we put forth our best efforts this year—and next 
year—we can be “over the hump” in our effort to build strong 
defenses. 

When we look at the record of the past year, 1951, we find 
important things on both the credit and the debit side of the 
ledger. We have made great advances. At the same time, we 
have run into new problems which must be overcome. 

Let us look at the credit side first. 

Peace depends upon the free nations’ sticking together, and 
making a combined effort to check aggression and prevent 
war. In this respect, 1951 was a year of great achievement. 

In Korea, the forces of the United Nations turned back the 
Chinese Communist invasion—and did it without widening the 
area of conflict. The action of the United Nations in Korea has 
been a powerful deterrent to a third world war. However, the 
situation in Korea remains very hazardous. The outcome of 
the armistice negotiations is still uncertain. 

In Indo-China and Malaya, our aid has helped our allies to 
hold back the Communist advance, although there are signs 
of further trouble in that area. 

In 1951, we strengthened the chances of peace in the Pacific 
region by the treaties with Japan and by defense arrangements 
with Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines. 

In Europe, combined defense has become a reality. The 
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free nations have created a real fighting force. This force js 
not yet as strong as it needs to be; but it is already a real ob. 
stacle to any attempt by hostile forces to sweep across Europe 
to the Atlantic. 

In 1951, we also moved to strengthen the security of Europe 
by the agreement to bring Greece and Turkey into the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

The United Nations, the world’s great hope for peace, 
has come through a year of trial stronger and more useful 
than ever. The free nations have stood together in blocking 
Communist attempts to tear up the Charter. : 

At the present session of the United Nations in Paris, we 
together with the British and the French, offered a plan t 
reduce and control all armaments under a foolproof inspec. 
tion system. This is a concrete, practical proposal for disarm. 
ament. 

But what happened, Vishinsky laughed at it. Listen to what 
he said: “I could hardly sleep at all last night. I could not sleep 
because I kept laughing.” The world will be a long time for- 
getting the spectacle of that fellow laughing at disarmament. 

Disarmament is not a joke. Vishinsky’s laughter met with 
shock and anger from people all over the world. And, asa 
result, Mr. Stalin’s representative received orders to stop 
laughing and start talking. 

If the Soviet leaders were to accept this proposal, it would 
lighten the burden of armaments, and permit the resources of 
the earth to be devoted to the good of mankind. But until the 
Soviet Union accepts a sound disarmament proposal, and joins 
in peaceful settlements, we have no choice except to build up 
our defenses. 

During this past year, we added more than a million men 
and women to our armed forces. The total is now nearly 34 
million. We have made rapid progress in the field of atomic 
weapons. We have turned out 16 billion dollars’ worth of mil- 
itary supplies and equipment, three times as much as the year 
before. 

Economic conditions in the country are good. There are 61 
million people on the job; wages, farm incomes and business 
profits are at high levels. Total production of goods and serv- 
ices in our country has increased 8 per cent over the last year 
—about twice the normal rate of growth. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about our economic prog- 
ress is the way we are increasing our basic capacity to pr- 
duce. For example, we are now in the second year of a three- 
year program which will double our output of aluminum, in- 
crease our electric-power supply by 40 per cent, and increase 
our steelmaking capacity by 15 per cent. We can then produce 
120 million tons of steel a year, as much as the rest of the 
world put together. 

This expansion will mean more jobs and higher standards 
of living for all of us in the years ahead. At the present time, 
it means greater strength for us and for the rest of the free 
world in the fight for peace. 

Now, I must turn to the debit side of the ledger for the 












past year. 

The outstanding fact to note on the debit side of the ledger 
is that the Soviet Union, in 1951, continued to expand its mili- 
tary production and increase its already excessive military 
power. 

It is true that the Soviets have run into increasing difficul- 
ties. Their hostile policies have awakened stern resistance 
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among free men throughout the, world. And behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Soviet rule of force has created growing political 
and economic stresses in the satellite nations. 

Nevertheless, the grim fact remains that the Soviet Union is 
increasing its armed might. It is still producing more war 
planes than the free nations. It has set off two more atomic 
explosions. The world still walks in the shadow of another 
world war. ; 

And here at home, our defense preparations are far from 
complete. 

During 1951, we did not make adequate progress in build- 
ing up civil defense against atomic attack. This is a major 
weakness in our plans for peace, since inadequate civilian de- 
fense is an open invitation to surprise attack. Failure to pro- 
yide adequate civilian defense has the same effect as adding 
to the enemy’s supply of atom bombs. 

In the field of defense production, we have run into diffi- 
culties and delays in designing and producing the latest types 
of airplanes and tanks. Some machine tools and metals are still 
in extremely short supply. 

In other free countries, the defense build-up has created 
severe economic problems. It has increased inflation in Europe 
and has endangered the continued recovery of our allies. 

In the Middle East, political tensions and the oil controversy 
inIran are keeping the region in a turmoil. In the Far East, the 
dark threat of Communist imperialism still hangs over many 
nations. 

This, very briefly, is the good side and the bad side of the 
picture. 

Taking the good and bad together, we have made real prog- 
ress this last year along the road to peace. We have increased 
the power and unity of the free world. And while we were do- 
ing this, we have avoided world war on the one hand, and ap- 
peasement on the other. This is a hard road to follow, but the 
events of the last year show that it is the right road to peace. 

We cannot expect to complete the job overnight. The 
free nations may have to maintain for years the larger 
nilitary forcés needed to deter aggression. We must build 
teadily, over a period of years, toward political solidarity 
and economic progress among the free nations in all parts 
of the world. 

Our task will not be easy; but if we go at it with a will, we 
can look forward to steady progress. On our side are all the 
great resources of freedom—the ideals of religion and democ- 
acy, the aspiration of people for a better life, and the indus- 
tial and technical power of a free civilization. 

These advantages outweigh anything the slave world can 
produce. The only thing that can defeat us is our own state 
if mind. We can lose if we falter. 

The middle period of a great national effort like this is a very 
lificult time. The way seems long and hard. The goal seems 
lar distant. Some people get discouraged. That is only natural. 

But if there are any among us who think we ought to ease 
w in the fight for peace, I want to remind them of three 
things—just three things. 

First: The threat of world war is still very real. We had one 
Pearl Harbor—let us not get caught off guard again. If you 
do not think the threat of Communist armies is real, talk to 
wme of our men back from Korea. 

Second: If the United States had to try to stand alone 
against a Soviet-dominated world, it would destroy the life we 
Inow and the ideals we hold dear. Our allies are essential to 
ls, just as we are essential to them. The more shoulders there 
awe to bear the burden, the lighter it will be. 

Third: The things we believe in most deeply are under re- 
kntless attack. We have the great responsibility of saving the 
asic moral and spiritual values of our civilization. We have 
started out well—with a program for peace that is unparalleled 
inhistory. If we believe in ourselves and the faith we profess, 
we will stick to the job. 

This is a time for courage, not for grumbling and mumbling. 

Now, let us take a look at the things we have to do. 
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The thing that is uppermost in the minds of all of us is the 
situation in Korea. We must—and we will—keep up the fight 
there until we get the kind of armistice that will put an end 
to the aggression and protect the safety of our forces and the 
security of the Republic of Korea. Beyond that, we shall con- 
tinue to work for a settlement in Korea that upholds the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. We went into Korea because we 
knew that Communist aggression had to be met firmly if free- 
dom was to be preserved in the world. We went into the fight 
to save the Republic of Korea, a free country, established un- 
der the United Nations. These are our aims. We will not give 
up until we attain them. ; 

Meanwhile, we must continue to strengthen the forces of 
freedom throughout the world. 

I hope the Senate will take early and favorable action on 
the Japanese peace treaty, on our security pacts with the Pa- 
cific countries, and on the agreement to bring Greece and 
Turkey into the North Atlantic Treaty. 

We are also negotiating an agreement with the German 
Federal Republic under which it can play an honorable and 
equal part among nations and take its place in the defense of 
Western Europe. 

But treaties and plans are only the skeleton of our defense 
structure. The sinew and muscle of defense forces and equip- 
ment must be provided. 

In Europe, we must go on helping our friends and allies to 
build up their military forces. This means we must send 
weapons in large volume to our European allies. I have di- 
rected that weapons for Europe be given a very high priority. 
Economic aid is necessary, too, to supply the margin of differ- 
ence between success and failure in making Europe a strong 
partner in our joint defense. 

In the long run, we want to see Europe freed from any de- 
dependence on our aid. Our European allies want that just as 
much as we do. The steps that are now being taken to build 
European unity should help bring that about. Six European 
countries are pooling their coal and steel production under the 
Schuman Plan. Work is going forward on the merger of 
European national forces on the Continent into a single army. 
These great projects should become realities in 1952. 

We should do all we can to help and encourage the move 
toward a strong and united Europe. 

In Asia, the new Communist empire is a daily threat to mil- 
lions of people. The peoples of Asia want to be free to follow 
their own way of life. They want to preserve their culture 
and their traditions against Communism, just as much as we 
want to preserve ours. They are laboring under terrific handi- 
caps—poverty, ill health, feudal systems of land ownership 
and the threat of internal subversion or external attack. We 
can and must increase our help to them. 

That means military aid, especially to those places like 
Indo-China which might be hardest hit by some new Commu- 
nist attack. 

It also means economic aid, both technical know-how and 
capital investment. 

This last year, we made available millions of bushels of 
wheat to relieve famine in India. But far more important, in 
the long run, is the work Americans are doing in India to help 
the Indian farmers themselves raise more grain. With the help 
of our technicians, Indian farmers, using simple, inexpensive 
means, have been able since 1948 to double the crops in one 
area in India. One farmer there raised 63 bushels of wheat to 
the acre, where 13 bushels had been the average before. 

This is our Point IV program at work. It is working—not 
only in India—but in Iran, Paraguay, Liberia—in 33 countries 
around the globe. Our technical missionaries are out there. We 
need more of them. We need more funds to speed their efforts, 
because there is nothing of greater importance in all our for- 
eign policy. There is nothing that shows more clearly what 
we stand for, and what we want to achieve. 

My friends of the Congress, less than one third of the ex- 
penditure for the cost of World War II would have created the 
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developments necessary to feed the whole world so we would 
not have stomach-Communism, and unless we fight that battle 
and win it we cannot win the “cold war,” or a hot one either. 

We have recently lost a great public servant who was lead- 
ing this effort to bring opportunity and hope to the people of 
half the world. Dr. Henry Bennett and his associates died in 
the line of duty on a Point IV mission, It is up to us to carry 
on the great work for which they gave their lives. 

During the coming year, we must not forget the suffering of 
the people who live behind the Iron Curtain. In those areas, 
minorities are being oppressed, human rights violated, reli- 
gions persecuted. We should continue to expose those wrongs. 
We should continue and expand the activities of the Voice of 
America, which brings our messages of hope and truth to those 
peoples and other peoples throughout the world. 

I have just had an opportunity to discuss many of these 
world problems with Prime Minister Churchill. We have had 
a most satisfactory series of meetings. We thoroughly reviewed 
the situation in Europe, the Middle East and the Far East. We 
both look forward to steady progress toward peace through 
the co-operative action and teamwork of the free nations. 

Turning from our foreign policies, let us now consider the 
jobs we have here at home as part of our program for peace. 

The first of these jobs is to move ahead full steam on our 
defense program. 

Our objective is to have a well-equipped, active defense 
force large enough—in concert with the forces of our allies— 
to deter aggression and to inflict punishing losses on the enemy 
immediately if we should be attacked. This active force must 
be backed by adequate reserves, and by the plants and tools 
to turn out the tremendous quantities of new weapons that 
would be needed if war came. We are not building an active 
force adequate to carry on a full-scale war, but we are putting 
ourselves in a position to mobilize very rapidly if we have to. 

This year I shall recommend some increases in the size of 
the active force we are building, with particular emphasis on 
air power. This means we shall have to continue large-scale 
production of planes and other equipment for a longer period 
of time than we had originally planned. 

Planes and tanks and other weapons—what the military call 
“hard goods”—are now beginning to come off the production 
lines in volume. Deliveries of hard goods now amount to 
about a billion and a half dollars’ worth a month. A year from 
now, we expect this rate to be doubled. 

We shall have to hold a high rate of military output for 
about a year after that. In 1954, we hope to have enough 
equipment so that we can reduce the production of most mil- 
itary items substantially. The next two years should therefore 
be the peak period of defense production. 

Defense needs will take a lot of our steel, aluminum, cop- 
per, nickel and other scarce materials. This means smaller 
production of some civilian goods. The cutbacks will be noth- 
ing like those during World War II, when much civilian pro- 
duction was completely stopped. But there will be consider- 
ably less of some goods than we have been used to these past 
two or three years. 

A very critical part of our defense job this year is to keep 
down inflation. 

We can control inflation if we make up our minds to do it. 

On the executive side of the Government, we intend to hold 
the line on prices just as tightly as the law allows. We will per- 
mit only those wage increases which are clearly justified un- 
der sound stabilization policies; and we will see to it that 
industries absorb cost increases out of earnings wherever 
feasible, before they are authorized to raise prices. We will 
do that, at any rate, except where the recent amendments to 
the law specifically require us to give further price increases. 

The Congress has a tremendous responsibility in this matter. 
Our stabilization law was shot full of holes at the last session. 
This year, it will be one of the main tasks before the Congress 
to repair the damage and enact a strong -anti-inflation law. 
As a part of our program to keep our country strong, we are 
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determined to preserve the financial strength of the Govem. 
ment. This means high taxes over the next few years, We 
must see to it that these taxes are shared among the people as 
fairly as possible. I expect to discuss these matters in the 
economic report and the budget message which will soon be 
presented to the Congress. 

Our tax laws must be fair. And we must make absolutely 
certain they are administered fairly, without fear or favor of 
any kind for anybody. To this end, steps have already beep 
taken to remedy weaknesses which have been disclosed in the 
administration of the tax laws. In addition, I hope the Cop. 
gress will approve my reorganization plan for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. We must do everything necessary in orde 
to make just as certain as is humanly possible that every tay. 
payer receives equal treatment under the law. 

To carry the burden of defense, we must have a strong 
productive and expanding economy here at home. We cannot 
neglect those things that have made us the great and powerfii 
nation we are today. 

Our strength depends upon the health, the morale, the free. 
dom of our people. We can take on the burden of leadership 
in the fight for world peace because, for nearly 20 years, the 
Government and the people have been working together fo; 
the general welfare. We have given more and more of ow 
citizens a fair chance at decent, useful, productive lives. That 
is the reason we are as strong as we are today. 

This Government of ours—the Congress and the executive 
both—must keep on working to bring about a fair deal for all 
Americans. Some people will say that we haven't the time or 
the money this year for measures for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. But if we want to win the fight for peace, this is a part 
of the job we cannot ignore. 

We will have to give up some things; we will have to go 
forward on others at a slower pace. But, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not think we can give up the things that are vital 
to our national strength. 

I believe most people in this country will agree with me on 
that. 

I think most farmers understand that soil conservation and 
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rural electrification and agricultural research are not frills or 
luxuries, but real necessities in order to boost our farm pr- 
duction. 

I think most workers understand that decent housing and 
good working conditions are not luxuries, but necessities if 
the working men and women of this country are to continue to 
outproduce the rest of the world. 

I think our businessmen know that scientific research and 
transportation services and more steel mills and power proj- 
ects are not luxuries, but necessities to keep our business and 
our industry in the forefront of industrial progress. 

I think everybody knows that social insurance and better 
schools and health services are not frills, but necessities in 
helping all Americans to be useful and productive citizens, 
who can contribute their full share in the national effort to 
protect and advance our way of life. 

We cannot do all we want to in times like these—we have 
to choose the things that will contribute most to defense- 
but we must continue to make progress if we are to be a 
strong nation in the years ahead. 

Let me give you some examples. 

We are going right ahead with urgently needed work to de- 
velop our natural resources, to conserve our soil and to prevent 
floods. We are going to produce essential power and build the 
lines we have to have to transmit it to our farms and factories. 
We are going to encourage exploration for new mineral 
deposits. 

We are going to keep on building essential highways and 
taking the other steps that will assure the nation an adequate 
transportation system—on land, on the sea and in the air. 

We must move right ahead this year to see that defense 
workers’ and soldiers’ families get decent housing at rents they 
can afford to pay. 
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We must begin our long-deferred program of federal aid to 
education—to help the States meet the present crisis in the 
operation of our schools. And we must help with the con- 
gruction of schools in areas where they are critically needed 
pecause of the defense effort. 

We urgently need to train more doctors and other health 

rsonnel, through aid to medical education. We also urgently 
yeed to expand the basic public-health services in our home 
gmmunities—especially in defense areas. The Congress should 
go ahead with these two measures immediately. 

I have set up an impartial commission to make a thorough 
study of the nation’s health needs. One of the things this 
commission is looking into is how to bring the cost of modern 
medical care within the reach of all our people. I have re- 
peatedly recommended national health insurance as the best 
way to do this. So far as I know, it is still the best way. If 
there are any better answers, I hope this commission will find 
them. But of one thing I am sure: something must be done— 
and be done soon. 

This year, we ought to make a number of urgently needed 
improvements in our Social Security law. For one thing, bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors’ insurance should be raised $5 
amonth above the present average of $42. For another thing, 
the States should be given special aid to help them increase 
public-assistance payments. By doing these things now, we 
can ease the pressure of living costs for people who depend 
on those fixed payments. 

We should also make some cost-of-living adjustments for 
those receiving veterans’ compensation for death or disability 
incurred in the service of our country. In addition, now is the 
time to start a sensible program of readjustment benefits for 
our veterans who have seen service since the’ fighting broke 
out in Korea. 

Another thing the Congress should do at this session is to 
trengthen our system of farm price supports to meet the de- 
fnse emergency. The “sliding scale” in the price-support law 
should not be allowed to penalize farmers for increasing pro- 
duction to meet defense needs. We should also find a new 

ind less costly method for supporting perishable commodities 
than the law now provides. 

We need to act promptly to improve our labor law. The 
laft-Hartley Act has many serious and far-reaching defects. 





ixperience has demonstrated this so clearly that even the 
ponsors of the Act now admit it needs to be changed. A fair 
liw-fair to both management and labor—is indispensable to 
ound labor relations and to full, uninterrupted production. I 
tend to keep on working for a fair law until we get one. 

As we build our strength to defend freedom in the world, 
ve ourselves must extend the benefits of freedom more widely 
among all our own people. We need to take action toward the 
vider enjoyment of civil rights. Freedom is the birthright of 
wery American. 

The executive branch has been making real progress toward 
ill equality of treatment and opportunity—in the armed 
lrees, in the Civil Service, and in private firms working for 
he Government. Further advances require action by the Con- 
gess, and I hope that means will be provided to give the mem- 
ters of the Senate and the House a chance to vote on them. 












Iam glad to hear that home rule for the District of Colum- 
tia will be the first item of business before the Senate. I hope 
that it, as well as statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, will be 
adopted promptly. 

All these measures I have been talking about—measures 
advance the well-being of our people—demonstrates to the 
vorld the forward movement of our free society. 

This demonstration of the way free men govern themselves 
his a more powerful influence on the people of the world—on 
bith sides of the Iron Curtain—than all the trick slogans and 
i-in-the-sky promises of the Communists. 

But our shortcomings, as well as our progress, are watched 


abroad. And there is one shortcoming I want to speak 
tainly about. 
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Our kind of government above all others cannot tolerate 
dishonesty among its public servants. 

Some dishonest people worm themselves into almost every 
human organization. It is all the more shocking, however, 
when they make their way into a Government such as ours, 
which is based on the principle of justice for all. Such un- 
worthy public servants must be weeded out. I intend to see to 
it that federal employes who have been guilty of misconduct 
are punished for it. I also intend to see to it that the honest 
and hard-working majority of our federal employes are pro- 
tected against partisan slander and malicious attack. 

I have already made some recommendations to the Con- 
gress to help accomplish these purposes. I intend to submit 
further recommendations to this end. I will welcome the 
co-operation of the Congress in this effort. 

I also think: that the Congress can do a great deal to 
strengthen confidence in our institutions by applying rigorous 
standards of moral integrity in its own operations—and by 
finding an effective way to control campaign expenditures— 
and by protecting the rights of individuals in congressional 
investigations. 

To meet the crisis which now hangs over the world, we 
need many different kinds of strength—military, economic, 
political and moral. And, of all these, I am convinced that 
moral strength is the most vital. 

When you come right down to it, it is the courage and the 
character of our nation—and of each one of us as individuals— 
that will really decide how well we meet this challenge. 

We are engaged in a great undertaking at home and abroad 
—the greatest, in fact, that any nation has ever been privileged 
to embark upon. We are working night and day to bring 
peace to the world and to spread the democratic ideals of 
justice and self-government to all people. Our accomplish- 
ments are already remarkable. We ought to be full of pride 
in what we are doing—and full of confidence and hope in the 
outcome. No nation ever had greater resources, or greater 
energy, or nobler traditions to inspire it. 

And yet, day in and day out, we see a long procession of 
timid and fearful men who wring their hands and cry out 
that we have lost the way—that we don’t know what we are 
doing—that we are bound to fail. Some say we should give up 
the struggle for peace, and others say we should have a war 
and get it over with. That is a terrible statement, but I have 
heard it. They want us to forget the great objective of pre- 
venting another world war—the objective for which our sol- 
diers have been fighting in the hills of Korea. 

If we are to be worthy of all that has been done for us by 
our soldiers in the field, we must be true to the ideals for 
which they are fighting. We must reject the counsels of de- 
feat and despair. We must have the determination to com- 
plete the great work for which our men have laid down their 
lives. 

In all we do, we should remember who we are and what we 
stand for. We are Americans. Our forefathers had far greater 
obstacles than we have, and much poorer chances of success. 
They did not lose heart, or turn aside from their goals. In that 
darkest of all winters in American history, at Valley Forge, 
George Washington said: “We must not, in so great a contest, 
expect to meet with nothing but sunshine.” With that spirit, 
they won their fight for freedom. 

We must have that same faith and vision. In the great 
contest in which we are engaged today, we cannot ex- 
pect to have fair weather all the way. But it is a contest 
just as important for this country and for all men, as the 
desperate struggle that George Washington fought through 
to victory. 

Let us prove, again, that we are not merely sunshine patriots 
and summer soldiers. Let us go forward, trusting in the God 
of Peace, to win the goals we seek. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 
The White House, 
January 9, 1952. 
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(This poge presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 














































LET THE PEOPLE NOMINATE 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
BOAST ABOUT our free elections in America and It is a sad commentary on so-called American free- 
how we select our rulers by the free vote of the dom of choice that the Democratic Party today, which 
people. But do we? possesses many capable leaders, is waiting on one man 

Approximately 24 million persons voted for the —the incumbent President—to say whether he wishes 
Democratic Party nominee for the Presidency in 1948. a renomination. And it will be a simple matter for him 
Approximately 22 million voted for the Republican to get his wish. He selects and dismisses the Demo- 
nominee. Yet there is no means available now by cratic National Chairman. The party machinery is con- 
which these two large groups of the entire electorate trolled directly by thousands of federal officeholders in 
can be consulted as to who shall be nominated by their every State serving as his appointees, and they natur- 
respective parties in 1952. ally want to stay on in their posts. They have a vested 

Many citizens do not realize the extent to which po- interest in the nominating process. 
litical oligarchies, meeting in ‘“smoke-filled rooms,” in- Why shouldn’t all the voters in the Democratic Party, 
fluence the nominating process from beginning to end. instead of just a few officeholders and politicians, be 
In many of the States the two parties hold conventions, permitted to express their preference now? It should en 
and the delegates are virtually handpicked at the not be necesary to get the consent of any candidate in al 
county or city level by political organization bosses. advance, and the federal law might provide that, un- 

In about a third of the States there are primary elec- less a possible nominee states in writing by a certain M 
tions but most State laws permit the delegates chosen date that under no circumstances would he accept the pil 
at these primaries to vote as they please at the national nomination, his name would be voted upon. ate 
party conventions and not necessarily for the man who 
has received the preference vote. Congress should pass a presidential preference id 

primary law now and provide for a run-off primary by “4 

Since the Presidency of the United States is the two candidates receiving the highest number of 7 

an office of transcendent importance not only to our votes of their party in those States where no candidate Bi 
country but to the safety of the free world, it is vital gets a majority. This would take care of those occasion- 

that all the members of the opposing parties shall have al instances where several candidates split up the party Pl 

a voice in selecting their respective nominees and that vote in a given State and no one gets a majority. el 

the final choice at the November election shall be made Even a national run-off primary might sometimes be or 

as between the two candidates who have been nominat- necessary to determine a party’s choice. This would th 

ed directly by the people. mean an extra voting day perhaps, but the voter will tic 

Such a plan was advocated on February 5, 1913, in a gladly contribute an additional hour or two of voting " 
letter from the then President-elect, Woodrow Wilson, time one year out of four to get rid of a system in which el 
to A. Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylvania, leader of the he has no voice at all. : | 
Democratic Party in the House of Representatives. Action can still be taken by Congress to permit the 

“It is intolerable,” wrote Mr. Wilson, “that any Pres- American people to vote next May under a presidential = 
ident should be permitted to determine who should suc- preference primary system. Separate balloting for vice- th 
ceed him—himself or another—by patronage or coer- presidential nominees should be included. 1 
cion, or by any sort of control of the machinery by which The system of primary elections works satisfactorily Ce 
delegates to the nominating convention are chosen. in electing governors and members of Congress in many 

“There ought never to be another presidential nom- States. The time has come for the American people to 
inating convention; and there need never be another. be given freedom of choice in selecting the man they 
Several of the States have successfully solved that diffi- actually want to be President. 
culty with regard to the choice of their governors, and For again and again public opinion polls have shown 
federal law can solve it in the same way with regard to that the man desired by the people in each party is 
the choice of Presidents. The nominations should be not the man to whom the delegates to the national 
made directly by the people at the polls. conventions are pledged by the local political organi- 

“Conventions should determine nothing -but party zations. 
platforms and should be made up of the men who There is every reason why the President of the 
would be expected, if elected, to carry those platforms United States should be the free choice of his own party 
into effect.” as well as of the people as a whole. 
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We'll share 
your 
responsibility 


. in hospitals, you have set routines. And 
emergencies. Human life is involved. You need 
always-available, hospital-safe elevator service. 

We'll provide this service. We deal in height. 
Moving people and material vertically. In hos- 
pitals, it’s patients, visitors, staff, food, linen, 
sterile supplies and freight. 

We can accept this responsibility because Otis 
is the only elevator manufacturer that designs 
and builds everything from pit to penthouse. 
Based on: 

Research that advances electronic operation * 
Planning that gives better service with fewer 
elevators * Engineering that turns tested the- 
ory into better elevatoring * Manufacturing 
that concentrates entirely on vertical transporta- 
tion * Construction that brings elevator-trained 
men to your installation * Service that keeps 
elevators available and hospital-safe. 

This background of elevator experience — 
unequalled anywhere — delivers the promise 
that forms the basis of every Otis contract: 
The world’s finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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is the business of 
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Passenger Elevators * Freight Elevators 
Electric Dumbwaiters ¢ Escalators 








Go to any waterfront and you'll see bigger ships every day 
of the week. They build them different nowadays, 

with belts of steel thicker than a man’s chest, with machines 
that think faster than you can, with guns that stalk 

an enemy a dozen miles away. But those big ones wouldn't 
be there if she hadn’t come first, the hand-hewn, 


wind-spirited little vessel we've come to call “Old Ironsides.” 


In her own day she was a marvel. Two hundred feet long 
she was, and built by men who were pure religious 

about timber. For the great frames of her they found 

live oaks that had been sunning in Southern pastures 

a hundred slow years. For her topsides they sliced thick 
planks from the heart of the red cedar. Paul Revere, 

the coppersmith, hammered out her bolts, and some pretty 
3oston ladies gave their red cloaks for the caulking of her 
keel. Then they named her Constitution and slid her into the 
sea. And to the people of this poor young nation, fighting 


She helped us sail to where we are 





for life and growth, she seemed an undefeatable thing, 
guardian of their freedom. 
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Something gets into a ship when good men take the handling 
of her, and somewhere on the Atlantic the Constitution 
found her gallant Navy soul. She was bold and she was swift; 
she could strike with the lightning of her sixty-six guns, 
and she could dance away, when enemies pressed upon her, 
to show them the laughing eagle on her stern. Sixty years 
she sailed, and when her work was done there was not 

a country in the world that dared deny to any American ship 
the right to range the seas in freedom, and to trade in peace. 


Go to any waterfront and you'll see bigger ships 

every day of the week. They come and go loaded with goods 
and hopes and the stuff of living. And before them sails 

Old lronsides, hand-hewn and wind-spirited, 

an undefeatable thing, guardian of our freedom. 
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